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For the Companion. 


MILLER’S MENAGERIE. 
By the Author of “The Rose Garden,” etc. 


From time immemorial the green at Barcombe 
has been the centre where travelling circuses, 
menageries, and all manner of shows, have spread 
themselves out and invited the patronage of an 
admiring public. 

Barcomhe itself is a small watering-place on the 
south-west coast of England, one which a few 
years ago might have been described as exceed- 
ingly primitive, but which now by means of a 
branch railway has been brought into the world, 
and, its sands being firm, smooth and good for 
bathing and digging alike, has rapidly become a 
somewhat favorite resort. 

One August day the little town appeared sud- 
denly placarded with notices which—so highly 
sensational were the red and yellow pictures 
which accompanied them—were evidently in- 
tended té be stirring. In fact, it was at once 
evident that every creature known in history or 
romance was generously offered to the inspec- 
tion of the public by Miller’s Menagerie. I say 
generously, because the prices were low, very 
low, when the extraordinary attractions of the 
show were taken into account. 

Low as they were, however, there were chil- 
dren in Barcombe who looked at the notice 
with longing hopelessness, feeling that the two- 
pence or threepence it demanded were quite be- 
yond their small means. Among these were a 
couple of boys who, on their way from school, 
stopped and read with intense eagerness the 
startling descriptions which gave a point to the 
pictures: 

One of the two, a boy who might have been 
about eleven years old, finished his reading with 
a portentous sigh which was curiously at vari- 
ance with the twinkling fun in his eyes, so cu- 
riously that the other boy burst into a laugh. 

“Can’t you raise the twopence, Harry ?” he 
said. “No more can’t I—so there! Never mind, 
old fellow, don’t say die!” 

“Not I!” said Harry, brightening. ‘We'll 
see something, Bob. We’ll see the legs of the 
elephants when they come in, if we don’t see 
nothing else.” 

There was consolation in this, but it was small. 
Harry, indeed, was almost wild with excitement. 
He was passionately fond of animals, and there 
wasn’t a dog in Barcombe—from the butcher’s 
surly one-eyed bull-dog downwards—which did 
not wag its tail if Harry but looked at it. His 
longing, therefore, to see these unknown creatures 
reached a point of intensity which interfered not a 
little with his work at the school. 

While the geography lesson went on his atten- 
tion revived, for the teacher was a wise man, and 
he made a handle of the arrival of the wild beasts 
to rouse the flagging interest of his boys in India, 
but all the arithmetic problems, so far as Harry 
Newton’s mind was concerned, resolved themselves 
into one—how to get twopence for his own use 
and pleasure. 

These were bad times with the Newtons. Fa- 
ther there was none, and the mother, who washed 
in a laundry, was ill and unable to work. Per- 
haps, even then, she would have made shift to give 
her boy this pleasure, but he was too much of a 
man to ask her. Every penny was needed at 
home, and the truth is, that if by a stroke of good- 
fortune this particular twopence had come in 
Harry’s way, I don’t believe he would have had 
the heart to spend his riches on himself. 

Terribly afraid lest any inattention should get 
him into disgrace and keep him in after school- 
hours, he was on his best behavior, and out with 
the first. His friend Bob joined him, and away 
they raced to the show. 

Tantalizing as it was to perceive how common 
twopences appeared to be in the world, the boys 
managed to pick up a good deal of pleasure. 
They listened to every sound, and when a boy 
they knew came out, pounced upon him and ex- 
tracted wonderful stories. 

At last, when Tom Gribbles, a mischievous lit- 
tle urchin whom Harry had often thrashed, and 
whose bright eyes peeped out of a tangle of hair, 
hung upon the heels of a boys’ school, and, ex- 
citing the pity of the master, got let in by way of 
making up the round number, Harry, who felt 

that such a piece of luck might more justly have 
fallen to his lot, turned away from Tom’s trium- 
phant wink, and said, in a voice of disgust,— 








“You and I might wait all day, Bob, before we 
got treated.” 

“Td pretty nigh as soon stop outside,” said the 
more philosophic Bob. 

“T wouldn’t. I’d give—well, I’d give most any- 
thing I’ve got to see that there elephant.” 

A man who was passing at that moment, an 
odd-looking, black-bearded man, with a slouch- 
ing hat pulled low over his brows, turned and 
stared hard at the boy. Harry, absorbed in one 





subject, neither noticed him then, nor saw that 


the man, although he moved on and became 
mixed up with other people, kept near, and did 
not lose sight of him. By-and-by Bob grew tired 
of their diversion, and announced that he was go- 
ing off to old Billings to see if he would take him 
out in his boat. 

“We'll get some fish. Come on!” 

“T aint going.” 

“Come on!” he urged again. 
stopping here.” 

But Harry shook his head. 
said, briefly. 

He stayed accordingly, and was applying his 
eye to a chink in the boards with the vain hope of 
seeing something, when he heard a voice behind, 
and turning, found that a man was standing close 
to him; the same, indeed, who had passed before. 
So much hair and hat covered his face that the 
boy could see little else, but he did not trouble 
himself much about that, what the man said was 
80 interesting that it took all his thoughts. 

“So you'd like to go inside there, would you ?” 

‘‘Wouldn’t I!” said Harry. Words seemed 
superfluous. The look which he turned on his 
questioner was enough. 

“Well, why don’t you go? The elephants are 
worth looking at, and there are the monkeys and 
the parrots, and all sorts.” 

“TI can’t; I haven’t got no money.” 

“That’s bad. I’m sorry for you. I’ve been a 
boy myself, and if you really can’t do it yourself, 
T’ll stand the coppers.” 

Harry drew a long breath and gazed at him. 

**You come back at eight o’cleck this evening, 
and stop just there at the end of the green under 
that house where there aint so many people, and 
I'll give you the money.” 

Harry gasped again. 
his ears. . 


‘°Tisn’t no good 


“T shall bide,” he 


He could hardly believe 





“Don’t you want me to do nothing for it?” he 
said, suddenly. 

“Now, is that the way to look at a kindness ?” 
said the man, angrily. “You needn’t come. I 
can tell you there’s plenty of boys about that 
would jump at such an offer.” And he was mov- 
ing away when Harry rushed after him. 

“Oh, I'll come!” he exclaimed, eagerly. 
ever so much obliged to you.” 

“So you should be,” said the man, still angrily. 
“So you should be.” Then, as if relenting, he 
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added, ‘‘Well, then, be here sharp, and don’t keep 

|me waiting. And, look here, don’t you go telling 
anybody what I’m doing for you. I don’t mean 
to have all the boys in the place hanging after 
me.” 

“Nobody ?” repeated the boy, slowly. 
thinking of his mother and Jenny. 

“No, no one. Do you understand? I never 
saw such an ungrateful young chap as you; one 
would think it was you doing me the favor, in- 
stead of all the other way.” 

“T aint ungrateful,” said Harry, flushing. “TI 
said I was ever so much obliged to you, and so I 
am. I’ll be there, and I won’t say nothing.” 

When a pleasure is in prospect it certainly takes 
away a good deal of the delight to have no one 
with whom to talk it over. Such a thing had 
never happened to Harry before, for Jenny cared 
about his pleasures almost more than he did him- 
self. If he could have told her she would have 
been equally excited, and he felt like a hypocrite 
when she lamented over his not seeing the wild 
beasts. More so still when at a quarter to eight 
his mother asked where he was going now, and 
said she did think he might bide home and mind 
the baby, and let Jenny have a breath of fresh 
air. She had worked hard enough all that day. 

Harry crimsoned. 

“There’s some one I’ve promised,” he said, 
awkwardly, and a curious sense of wrong-doing 
got hold of him for the minute. Yet there was 
nothing wrong in what he had been asked to do. 
A stranger was just showing him a kindness in 
his own way—that was all. So, going out, he 
walked along, pondering, and the next moment 
Bob ran up against him. 

“Back again!” he exclaimed. , “Well, I never 
did see such achap! But I can tell you, Harry, 
"tis enough to make a fellow’s month water to 


He was 





hear Tom Gribbles spouting about what he saw 
inside. There’s a lioness and two cubs, and pan- 
thers, and spotted leopards, and two elephants, and 
when they’re told, these elephants—why, they 
stand on three legs, and then on two, and then all 
their legs together on a bit of a block. My, I 
would like to see that! I wish there was any- 
body as ’ud treat us.” 

How was he to get rid of him? As likely as 
not Bob would stick close to him for the rest of 
the evening. At any rate, the church clock, which 
they were passing at that moment, turned its 
smooth white face well towards the western sky, 
and showed as plainly as clock could show that it 
was already five minutes to eight. 

“If you was to go one side and I the other, 
maybe we should have a better chance,” Harry 
suggested. 

“No fun in that,” said the unconscious Bob. 
“We'll keep together, and then we can share and 

share alike. Tom gave the elephant a bun— 

he says. I'll believe that when I see it. If I 

know Tom, he ate the bun, and so I mean to tell 

him.” 

“Go and tell him now!” exclaimed the other, 
eagerly. 

“There’s no hurry,” said Bob, coolly. No 
hurry! and they were at the show, and the 
church clock was sending eight cheerfully dis- 
tinct strokes out into the still air. ‘Phil Martin 
said he’d look out for me.” 

“There! Now he’ll be waiting and wonder- 
ing all this time! Go right away and fetch 
him!” cried Harry, excitedly. ‘Phil’s a good 
chap; it’s a real shame to keep him at home all 
this time.” 

“He can come by hisself,” said Bob, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“But he isn’t here—he’s waiting for you.” 

Bob moved a few reluctant steps. ‘Well, 
you'll bide till I come back ?” 

“Unless I can get inside.” 

The other boy laughed. Not much chance of 
that, he felt. Harry waited one minute more, 
full of impatience; the next he rushed away to 
the darker corner of the green, where he had 
been bidden to present himself. 

The man was there, and he advanced so quick- 
ly and sharply, that Harry’s first impluse was 
to retreat. 

“Here you are,” he said, “and in pretty good 
time. I was just beginning to wonder whether 

you’d lost your liking for the elephant, and wheth- 
er there was any other boy more on the look-out 
for a treat. But, you see, I’d taken a fancy to 
you, and I should have been disappointed if you 
hadn’t turned up. I like a bright boy who speaks 
out.” 

Harry got red and fidgetted, before he could 
mumble out something like “Thank you.” 

“And you’ve come by yourself; that shows you 
can do what you’re bid. You wouldn’t like me 
to fail in my word, and send you back without a 
sight of all the wonderful things they’ve got in 
there ?” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” said the boy, gruffly. 

The man laughed — not a pleasant-sounding 
laugh in the darkness. 

“You've seen the pictures? The beast with the 
fire coming out of his nostrils, oh, he’s a wonder, 
I can tell you! And the monkeys! But the ele- 
phants, they’re the beauties ; why, one, the biggest 
of the two, is the cleverest beast in England,—or 
anywhere else, so Mark Miller will tell you.” 

He laughed again, and rubbed his hands. 

‘““Why, he’s made Mark Miller’s fortune, he has, 
or he’s going to; that’s the same thing, isn’t it? 
And now you're going in to see this wonderful an- 
imal stand on his head. Well, I should call that 
a bit of luck, if I was you.” 

“So I do,” said Harry, who was, by this time, 
eager again, and therefore more disposed to be 
confidential. ‘I’d been wondering how ever I 
should get in. Are you coming?” 

“No,” said the man, fumbling in his pocket. 
*“]’ve seen them hundreds of times. Bless you, I 
know all about elephants, and what they like. 
You give old Rajah a bun, and he’ll do anything 
for you.” 

“A bun!” said Harry, in a disappointed tone. 
“I haven’t got any buns.” 

“That’s a pity,” said the man. “It makes all 
the difference with Rajah. I tell you what: you 
shall do the whole thing handsomely, while you’re 
about it. Here’s twopence; you go over there and 
buy two penny buns, and bring them back to ine, 
and then I’ll give you the money to goin.” 








Harry was off like a shot, and back again almost 
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as quickly. The man took the buns from his 
hand, and carried them into the light, as he said, 
to look at them. Coming back, presently, he said,— 

“They ’re all right. Now, see here. Are you 
the sort of boy to go eating what I gave you for 
the poor beasts ?” 

Ile fired up at this. “Do you think I should? 
I'd a hundred times sooner save it for them.” 

“flere they are, then,” continued the other, 
thrusting the buns into his hand. “You go and 
enjoy yourself. But take my advice, and have a 
good look round at the other beasts first—they’re 
apt to get sleepy, later on; and don’t you give the 
cakes to any but Rajah, the biggest of the two. 
Ife’ll be ready to do anything for you, after he’s 
tasted them—you’ll see!” 

Harry thanked the man, pulled himself together, 
and walked off, twopence in one hand, buns in 
the other. Then, a proud delight getting the up- 
per hand of all other sensations, he sprang up the 
wooden steps, and Bob and Phil Martin at that 
moment appearing in front, saw, to their immense 
astonishment, a back view of Harry disappear- 
ing behind the gorgeous announcements which in- 
vited the public to a view of the wonders inside. 

One currant bun is much like another, yet he 
began to have a conviction that these were not 
the two he had bought. They were larger, thicker 
in the middle, very nearly but not quite the same 
shape. 

H[e stood so still, that one or two women gave 
him a push, and told him to get out of the way. 
One asked him what he was staring at, and an- 
other advised him to eat his cake, and not waste 
good food on brute beasts. “Give us a bit,” she 
added, stretching out her hand, with a laugh, and 
would have broken off a morsel if Harry had not 
quickly stepped back. 

The action reminded him of the promise which 
the stranger had so carefully extracted from him, 
that he would not eat them himself; things began 
slowly to connect themselves together in his mind. 
The next point which came to his remembrance 
was, that the man had taken the buns from him, 
and carried them—as he said—to the light, to see 
if they were the right kind. He began to feel sure 
that at this moment he must have changed them. 
He felt certain there was something wrong about 
the matter, something harmful in the buns, some | 
inischief to be done to the poor elephant. And he 
was to be the doer! 

Harry, bearing a good character, and unused to 
suspicion, knew that it was his duty to tell his 
story at once. 





He gave one longing look round. Here, then, 
ended all his hopes. He had seen nothing, and he 
must go out again, for the keepers did not look 
like fit men to whom to tell his tale. He went 
slowly and lingeringly up the steps, for inclina- 
tion was pulling him very hard, and when a lion 
roared, it was all he could do not torun back. A 
last step, and his dreams lay behind him, shut out 
by a door, and another inexorable twopence. 

“Can I speak to the master, please ?” 

“The master!” The man addressed looked 
down with a laugh. “What d’ ye want? Situa- 
tion as head groom? You'll have to fight me for 
that, young shaver.” 

“LT must speak to him. There ’ll be a row if 1 
don’t,” said the boy, boldly. 

Whether he would have succeeded is doubtful, 
if at this moment a sharp-eyed, bristly-faced little 
man, in a tremendous hurry, had not put his head 
out of a door. “What does the boy want, Jack ? 
Won't have boys about!” 

“Wants you, sir, so he says.’ 

“Here, you! Quick! What have you got to 
say?” 

And in a tiny, box-like room, not much bigger 
than the cage of the wolf whose sharp howl] just 
then sounded on the other side of the boards, 
Harry told his story. Another person was lean- 
ing against the partition. 

“Somebody treated you, and gave you a couple 
of buns ?—eh ?—that’s all? Wish there were more 
like him everywhere. Why, you ungrateful young 
hound, I expect you’ve eaten the cakes, and come 
to me with this cock and bull story—eh? Be off!” 

Harry, red as the flames, turned to go. But he 
conquered himself, remembering that it was the 
poor elephant who might suffer. He dragged the 
buns from the pocket where he had thrust them. 
“You'd better see for yourself. If they’re all 
right, they’re all right.” 

The impatient little man caught them from his 
hand, muttering something uncomplimentary to 
boys, and holding one up to the light, broke it in 
half. The other person moved to his side, and 
taking one piece from his hand, not only looked 
at it carefully, but smelt, and touched it with his 
tongue. Finally, he laid it down. | 

“You'd better bless the boy, and not bully him, | 
Miller,” he said, coolly. “I don’t knew how much | 
it takes to kill an elephant, but two of these | 
should go a good way toward it. Who’s the fel- 

low? Some one who owes you a grudge ?” 

The little man was white with rage. 

‘Poison !—Poison for Rajah!—eh? My Rajah, 
the grandest elephant in Europe, sir! Ill hang 
the fellow! I'lltransporthim! I’'ll—it’s White, I 
expect, his old keeper, whom I dismissed—you’re 
witness, Mr. Marshall, you’re witness, boy’ —— 





“Oh, yes, we’re witnesses,” said Mr. Marshall, 
quietly. “The first thing, is to catch him. My 
boy, you’ve behaved like a trump, now tell us 
what the rascal is like.” 

Except as to height and general effect, Harry 
could not do much in that way, but the result of 
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his descriptions was that, while Jack and another 
man were set to watch outside, Mr. Marshall, 
Harry, the proprietor and a policeman posted off 
to the station to catch the down train. As they 
came within sight of the station, they saw the red 
light approaching. 

“We shall miss him!” said Miller, viciously. 

It was a near thing. The doors were locked, but 
vigorous kicking prevailed, and Miller and Harry 
rushed on the platform together. <A blank sense 
of disappointment, then a whispered cry from the 
boy,—*There, there he is!” as a dark figure, con- 
cealed by the shadows until the train pulled up, 
plunged into one of the carriages. Miller rubbed 
his hands triumphantly. 

“We've got him—eh? Mr. Station-master, 
there’s a rascal in there who’s wanted. Here’s the 
policeman ! Now will you be so good as to re- 
quest him to step out, and you'll all be gratified 
by the sight of a genuine rascal. My Rajah!” 

There is not much more to be told. The buns, 
analyzed, were found to be steeped in so strong a 
poison that even an elephant could hardly have re- 
sisted its power. White, hair and disguise removed, 
turned out to be the keeper whom Miller had dis- 
missed, and whose desire for revenge had led to 
the act. 

As for Harry, you may be sure he had free 
access to the menagerie while it remained at Bar- 
combe, and was allowed—proud moment!—to 
bring Jenny and Bob. Better than this, it turned 
out that Mr. Marshall was connected with the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in London, and he was so pleased 
with Harry’s conduct, that he has promised, in 
the course of the next six months, to get him em- 
ployment among the animals there. Harry does 
hope it will be in the Elephant House. 
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For the Companion, 
FAITH, 


I heard a voice speak softly in my soul, 
As sweetly as a bluebird’s note of prayer 
Breathes in the sunset woodlands on the air,— 
I listened, and deep peace upon me stole, 
“Tam the angel that hath come to roll 
From thy dumb heart its weight too hard to bear, 
That Christ may rise within thee, and make fair 
Thy life with joy, and all thy mind console,” 
Then to the angel, in my soul, I said,— 
“Who art thou, that my tongue may bless thy peace? 
Art thou not Hope that lifteth up my head, 
And biddest in my heart the turmoil cease ? 
Or art thou Mercy’s form or gentle wraith ?” 
“Nay, Lam more,” the voice said; “Iam Faith.” 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ACCEPTED INVITATION. 

It was a cold night, and Mrs. Cram having 
tucked up her three children ir bed, and heard 
them say their prayers, drew the light-stand to 
the fire and sat down to mend a pair of little Jo’s 
trousers—his only pair, in fact; so that it was 
greatly to his advantage that they should be re- 
paired at this particular time, as the intelligent 
reader will at once perceive. 

Mrs. Cram was just a poor widow, who at her 
husband’s death found herself adrift on the world 
with three children to support, and nothing but 
her hands to do it with; hands unskillec and un- 
taught in any craft whatever. 

The first thing she did was sell her cottage— 
which did not really belong to her because it was 
heavily mortgaged—and hire the half of an old, 
tumble-down house, which like herself, had seen 
better days. 

Had she been brought up to any trade, as all 
women are going to be in the good times coming, 
things might have been different, but things 
being as they were, she immediately resorted to 
the only branch of labor for which she felt her- 
self fully competent, and went from house to 
house as a washer-woman 

But, do her best, she found it difficult to supply 
even the necessary wants of her family, especially 
when, as now, cold weather had set in, bringing 
with it many necessities peculiar to itself. 

“First there’s the rent to be paid, and how to 
get the money before New Year’s, I don’t know; 


Jeremiah, to be sure, and that was a trial, for he 
was as good a husband as ever a woman had, but 
then I hope he’s better off, and I’ve got my chil- 
dren left, and they’re such a comfort.” | 

“If you hadn’t em, you wouldn’t have ’em to} 
take care of,” said Mrs. Purdy. 

“Law! as to that, I expect they’ll take care of | 
me, one of these days,” said Mrs. Cram, cheer- | 
fully. 

“Sometimes they does, and sometimes they 
doesn’t,” said Mrs. Purdy, shaking her head. 
“You’ve paid your quarter’s rent, I s’pose ?” 

“I’m sorry to say I haven’t seen my way clear 
to it yet, but no doubt it'll come right somehow.” 

“Gridley’s a mean old curmudgeon, or he’d 
give you the rent,” said Mrs. Purdy. ‘‘He’s as 
rich as a Jew.” 

“Now, I’ve always found Mr. Gridley a reason- 
able, accommodating man; he wants his own, to 
be sure, as who doesn’t? but he isn’t what you’d 
call grasping.” 

“I must say I can’t see things as you do. 
There’s the minister, now; he can preach and 
pray fast enough Sundays, and talk dreadful 
pious when he comes round on his parish calls, 
but nobody ever knew him to give away a cent 
in his life.” 

“He gave me two dollars last Thanksgiving,” 
said Mrs. Cram, pleasantly. 

“Um. What’s two dollars to a man that gets all 
his money without working for it? He’s as proud 
as Lucifer, any way, and so are all them up-town 
folks you wash for.” 

“I never saw anything of it,” said Mrs. Cram; 
“they’ve always treated me well.” 

“Yes, cause it’s for their interest to, that’s all; 
they wouldn’t one of ’em come near you if you 
was starving to death.” 

“I’m thankful to say, I’ve never come any- 
where near starving yet, and I hope I never shall. 
At any rate, there’s one thing I’ve made up my 
mind to, and that is, not to borrow trouble. If 
there’s one verse in the Bible that comes to my 
mind oftener than another, it is, ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof,’ and it was our Lord 
Himself that said it, you know.” 

“Well, you be a queer woman anyway, mixing 
your religion right up with common things so. 
Why, I lived in a family once, when I was a gal, 
and they never thought of singing anything live- 
lier than ‘Hark from the Tombs,’ but they’d 
have thought ’twas an awful sin to quote Scripter 
right on top of worldly talk, the way you do. 
They used to fight like cats and dogs week-days, 
but you ought to have seen ’em Sundays! Hark! 
Seems to me I heerd a knock.” 

Mrs. Cram opened the door, and Mr. Gridley, 
the landlord, entered. 

“There! What'd I tell ye?” whispered Mrs. 
Purdy to Mrs. Cram. ‘“Shouldn’t wonder if he’d 
come to turn ye out, bag and baggage.” 

He said nothing about the rent, however, but sat 
a few minutes talking of the weather, and the 
news, then shaking hands with Mrs. Cram in a 
friendly manner, and wishing both women a good- 
evening, he took his leave. 

“He left this piece of paper in my hand,” said 
Mrs. Cram. “What do you suppose it is ?” un- 
folding it, and holding it to the lamp. 

“A dun, [ll be bound,” said Mrs. Purdy. 

“A receipt for my quarter’s rent, as true as I 
live,” cried Mrs. Cram. 

“Who'd ’a thought that of old Gridley ?” said 
Mrs. Purdy. ‘‘There’s somebody else at the door. 
What's got into folks to-night!” 

It was the minister, bearing a basket from 
which might have been seen protruding a pair of 
legs, which looked very much as if they grew on 
a turkey. By this time, Jo, Tommy and Etty, 
finding that something unusual was going on, and 
believing that Santa Claus had come with ex- 
pected presents, all appeared on the scene clothed 
in yellow flannel nightgowns, which, however, 
were speedily supplemented by shawls and bed- 
blankets. Thus arrayed, they ran about, peeping 





then Tommy needs a jacket—I don’t see how the 
poor boy can get along without it; and we’ve got 
to the bottom of the flour-barrel, yes, and the 
pork-barrel, too; and wood, they say, is five dol- 


lars a cord; but there, what is the use of worry. | found yourself in need of anything more, just 
ing? worrying never helped anything yet. I may | come privately tothem We know you do your 


as well laugh as cry,” and the widow wiped away 
the tear which had stolen to her eye, and went 
to work with renewed vigor on little Jo’s trousers, 
to the tune of 

“Away with melancholy.” 

“Seems to me you’re very gay here to-night,” 
said Mrs. Purdy, the old woman who occupied 
the other half of the house, opening the door and 
looking in. “Got company, hey ?” 

“No, I haven’t, but I should like some. Come 
in, do; draw the rocking-chair up to the stove and 
sit down—that’s right; glad to see you.” 

“Well, it’s a mystery to me how you can be so 
cheerful. I thought when I heerd you singing 
that you had a house full of company, or that 
some special good luck had befallen you—and 
maybe there has.” 

“If there has, I haven’t heard of it yet,” said 
Mrs. Cram, laughing. “I was singing to drive 
away care, for, to tell the truth, I was rather 
down-hearted a few minutes ago. I’m really 
ashamed of it, for where’s the good of worrying ?” 

“You may say ‘Where’s the good ?’” said Mrs. 
Purdy, “but how can a body help it when there’s 
| so much to worry about? For my part, I don’t 
think there’s much besides trouble in this world.” 

“Well, now, I haven’t found it so. I lost poor 








into the basket in a state of entire blissfulness. 
“I’ve brought a basket of things from the up- 

town folks,” said the good minister, “and our 

church committee wished me to say, that if you 


| best.” 

| Mrs. Purdy, in a state of chronic surprise, sat 

| in the corner, exclaiming at intervals, “Well, I 
never,” “I do declare if it don’t beat all!” 

And then, as if to shock all her preconceived no- 
tions to the utmost, what does the minister do be- 
fore leaving, but offer a prayer, thus “mixing re- 
| ligion right up with common things,” in a most 
unheard of mazner. 

“Well, it’s all turned out better ’n I expected, I 
must confess,” said Mrs. Purdy, when the house 
was cleared of its guests. 

“Let me invite you to come and dine with us to- 
morrow on the minister’s turkey.” 

“Thank you—thank you—and if I can get my 
bunnet fixed up so’t’ll do, I declare I mean to 
go and hear that man preach!” 
| RutH CHESTERFIELD. 
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| In a Longe Casrn.—Rev. William Romaine, of 
| London, used to relate, as a thing to be forever re- 
| membered, the scene of a death-bed in a cabin on 


no mental darkness to be driven away, was wit- 
nessed by a travelling home-missionary a few 
years ago, in the wilds of Colorado. 

Once he found himself benighted in the mining 
regions, twenty miles from any camp or visible 
habitation. Searching about for a place where 
he might sleep, he at length came upon a misera- 
ble log-cabin, which he supposed, of course, to be 
empty. While he stood hesitating whether to 
trust such a doubtful shelter or lie out of doors, 
the voice of some one singing astonished him and 
made him almost hold his breath. 

“O that home of the soul! In my visions and dreams, 

Its bright jasper walls I can see, 

Till I fancy but dimly the veil intervenes 

Between the fair city and me.” 

It was not a female voice, but it had a pleasant 
and plaintive flow as it sang the sweet old hymn, 
and it had feeling in it, as if the singer’s own sen- 
timent and hope were in the words. 
“T must see the man that can sing like that ina 
place like this,” said the missionary to himself, 
and he leaped from his horse. 
Entering the cabin, he found a poor emaciated 
miner lying on a heap of old blankets. He was 
evidently very near death. He welcomed his vis- 
itor with a feeble greeting, and when the mission- 
ary sat down and talked with him, he soon found 
that the man had dismissed all earthly anxieties 
forever, and that his heart was on treasures be- 
yond. 
He stayed with him till he died, cared for his 
remains, and with the help of other miners, sum- 
moned from a distance, buried him with Chris- 
tian services and a friendly testimony. 
The history of that poor miner, dying alone in 
that wretched cabin, the missionary never knew, 
but it is no violent fancy to believe that when the 
stranger came, a young man, to the far West to 
seek his fortune, he took with him the religion of 
his mother—the religion of Christ. It was the 
best thing he had; and in his extremity it served 
him well. 
———___—<e- -___—_ 

BESIDE A LITTLE GRAVE. 
“Call no one happy till he dies,”—the old 

Athenian saying has a stamp of truth; 

And oh! how many a bright and glowing youth, 

Lit with the morning’s sunshine and its gold, 

As years swept on has darkened with the mould 

Of vice and bitterness and sin-brought care! 

How many a fond and tearful mother’s prayer 

Had been unuttered if she could have told 

His future life whom she sought God to spare! 

Nay, rather she had prayed he should lie cold 

In all the purity of childhood drest; 

And standing o’er my first-born’s little grave, 

I can but humbly murmur, God knew best. 

Stainless He took the precious flower He gave. 
—Good Words, WALTER C. SPENS. 
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For the Companion. 
A BRAVE BROTHER. 
By Francis Blake Howland. 


In the year 1838, the county of Aroostook, away in 
the northern part of Maine, was uninhabited except by 
a few families who had moved from New Brunswick 
and settled along the Aroostook River. It was in the 
autumn of that year that the incident I am about to 
relate occurred. 

My father was one of these “‘first settlers,” and our 
home was on the northern bank of the beautiful wind- 
ing river, in an almost unbroken wilderness — our 
nearest neighbor being more than five miles away. 
Five miles then meant more than the same distance 
does now—in these days of smooth, pleasant highways 
—for all the road we had was along the rocky beach or 
by a “spotted line” through the dense forest. 

Near the ‘“‘village,”’ as we called the settlement at 
the mouth of the creek, where the houses were only 
half a mile apart, the road became wider, having been 
“grubbed out” through the woods for the passage of 
teams, and cleared of large stones along the shore. 

Our family consisted of nine children. Sam and I 
were twins, and the oldest of them all. Eliza came 
next, then John, George, Joseph, James and the two 
baby girls. 

Granther Smith, as we called him, my mother’s fa- 
ther, came with us also. He was a stirring old man, 
who appeared as young at seventy-five as most men do 
now at fifty. 

In his younger days he had been a famous hunter, 
and had followed our fortunes to Aroostook for the 
purpose of renewing his favorite pursuit. With such 
a teacher it is not strange that ‘“‘we boyr”’ took to the 
woods, as the saying is, and I fear our thoughts were 
oftener with granther as he roamed the wild forests 
than with father in the weary round of felling the 
giant trees and clearing the land for a crop. 

I said “‘we boys,” but there was one that should not 
be included. George, although past twelve years of 
age, was a great coward in our eyes, as far as frontier 
life was concerned. The rustle of dry grass or the 
snapping of a dead limb would always cause him to 
start and turn pale, and when at night, as we gathered 
around the glowing fire, granther would tell us wild 
stories that sent the hot blood rushing through our 
young veins, he would creep round to the corner 
where mother sat and lean his head on her knee, 
fairly trembling with fear. 

So we called him “‘Girl-boy,” and twitted him with 
being tied to mother’s apron-strings, and played jokes 
off on him till his life beeame miserable. 

But we were the cowards, not he, as we afterwards 
learned. 

We knew he would never complain of us, and 80 
never relented, even when father and mother noticed 
how pale and thin he was growing, and questioned 
him. He would only tell them, with a faint little smile, 
that he was not sick. At last he would never leave 
the cabin with us if he could help it, but would stay 
and do chores for mother and Eliza. 

One important member of the family I have forgot- 
ten to mention—old Brave. He was a cross between 
the bull-dog and mastiff, a great, yellow, powerful ani- 





a lonely moor, where he halted providentially, in 
one of his long horse-back journeys. 

A scene quite as hard to forget, of another death- 
bed in a lonely cabin, where, however, there was 





mal, who guarded our cattle day and night. He, too, 
| seemed to know that George was different from the 
| rest of us, but instead of despising him for it, took him 
under his especial care. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Indeed, Sam and I never cared to meddle with George 
much when Brave was near. 

It was the middle of October. The crop was all 
harvested. Granther had just come down from the 
lakes, richly laden with valuable furs, which he cured 
and laid away in the store-room with a lot of others to 
await transportation to the nearest market. He had 
not been gone as long as he had intended on this hunt- 
ing-tour, partly on account of his unusually good luck, 
and partly on account of the frequent visits of a North 
American panther, or “painter,” as they were com- 
monly called. When we joked him about showing the 
white feather, he replied, gravely nodding his gray 
head,— 

“You youngsters think you know all there is to be 
knowed, but when you git to be as old as I be you'll 
larn that the further you can git from them animils 
the better ’twill be fer you. I had a tussle with one 
of ’°em when I was young and spry, and I don’t want 
no more experience of ’em now;” and he showed us, 
for the twenticth time, the deep red scars on his arms 
and chest. 

An Alarm. 


That night, while we were all seated around the 
blazing fire, we heard, away in the dim forest, a dis- 
tant halloo—a call for help, we boys thought, from 
some benighted traveller—but before we could reach 
the door Granther called us to stop, and turning, we 
saw father reaching for the rifle. 

“Now, lads, what do you say? That’s no man— 
that’s the painter, sure!” said the old man. ‘The var- 
mint means business. I didn’t come home none too 
soon. He’s follered me sure sartin.” 

Mother busied herself fastening the wooden shutters 
over the little windows, and Eliza drc»ped the heavy 
bar across the door—and away in the forest, n-arer 
and nearer, came the terrific cries of the panther. 

We could soon hear his tremendous bounds, and the 
frightened lowing of the cattle and the piteous bleat- 
ing of the sheep told us he had reached the clearing. 

Mother resumed her seat by the fire and took up her 
knitting, partly from force of habit and partly to con- 
ceal her anxiety from us children. George hid his 
face on her knee as usual, the younger children were 
asleep on the bed in the corner, and the rest of us 
stood by the tiny port-holes in the wooden shutters 
straining our eyes for a glimpse of the painter. 

We had not long to wait. Out from the deep, dark 
shadows of the woods into the bright moonlight he 
came, creeping along with the cat-like tread peculiar 
to his race, 

Brave, the faithful old dog which had never been 
known to flinch from a foe, dropped his tail and de- 
serted his post. Running at full speed to the end of 
the shed, he crawled under, and we could not coax him 
out till nearly noon the next day. Then he acted just 
as ashamed as a dog could. No dog is likely to attack 
a panther. 

On came the crouching, cat-like form—its long, slim 
tail waving to and fro, its eyes flashing fire. It circled 
around the house, jumped on the low shed-roof, purr- 
ing like a cat or whining like a dog. 

At last, finding no opening, it sprang to the ground 
and stood quite still at the end of the cattle-shed, 
lashing its sides with its long tai]. Father and Gran- 
ther both fired the same instant and—both missed him 
—or if they hit him he gave no sign. He sprang a few 
feet towards the house, gave one yell of anger and dis- 
appeared in the dense forest. 

“IT never see the beat of that in my hull life,” said 
Granther. ‘I know J ainta very bad shot, and you are 
putty good, David, and fur us both to miss,—I don’t 
see through it. I guess that varmint must be the evil 
one himself.”’ : 

Father only said, as he hung up his rifle, turning to 
mother, “I am afraid we shall have trouble with him 
yet. I wouldn’t let the children go far from the cabin 
for awhile. We'd better be sure than sorry.” 


Is Seen Again. 


Well, for a week or two, we had a visit from him 
every night, but as we had made the cattle-shed tight, 
and he could not get into the house, he seemed to get 
tired of trying to secure prey on the place, and we 
heard nothing more from him for a time. 

But one evening, Sim Jones, one of our neighbors’ 
sons—a poor half-witted boy—came rushing into the 
cabin with his tow-colored hair fairly standing on end, 
his face white with terror, and his teeth rattling like 
everything. 

“Why, Sim, what's the matter? Did you see a 
ghost?” asked Eliza. 

“Worse nor that, missy,” gasped Sim; ‘I seen the 
devil, sure nuff.” We all laughed, and father said,— 

“Where was he, Sim?” 

“Over by the creek, layin’ on that big pine log side 
the road. I didn’t see him, till I was clost to him,” 
answered Sim. 

“Did he see you?” asked Sam. 

“I sh’d think so. Warnt his eyes bright though, an’ 
he kep his tail goin’ just like our cat when she sees a 
mouse,” and Sim fairly shivered at the recollection. 

“What did you do? Did you run?” asked mother, 
getting really excited at the tale. 

“No, mam, but I’d liked to. I jest backed away, but 
I got out my jack-knife, I tell ye.” 

“Did he foller ye?” said Granther. 

“No,” replied Sim, ‘‘Not’s I knows on—he run off in 
the bushes, but I don’t know which way he went; he 
didn’t make no noise.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Sim!”? laughed father. ‘‘ You didn’t 
see any painter; perhaps you saw a wild cat or a 
fisher.” 

But Sim wouldn’t give it up. He did see the painter 
—he knew he did, and declared that he wouidn’t go 
home till morning. As he gave such a good descrip- 
tion of the lithe form, cat-like head, fiery eyes and vi- 
brating tail, we thought maybe he did see the animal, 
and gave him a bed in the loft with the rest of us boys. 

Whether Sim saw him or not, no one else heard any- 
thing more from him, and at last we concluded he had 
gone back to the lakes. 

The season became very cold, and by the twentieth 
of November the river closed up—a circumstance never 
known before—and we had a good road on the smooth 
Ice. 

Now was the time to market the furs, and get sup- 
plies for the coming year. Thanksgiving day was on 
the thirtieth, and there was no time to lose. Father 
had business down the river. Granther thought that 
he must see about selling the furs himself, and mother 
wanted to purchase her own Thanksgiving dinner, so it 


was decided that they should all three go. It would 
take them four days, at the very least, but we did not 
care for that. We had been left alone too many times 
to mind it much; in fact, I think we rather enjoyed the 
prospect of “running the ranch” ourselves. 

“Be sure you don’t plague George while we are 
gone,” shouted father, as we stood on the bank of the 
river to see them off. “If you do”—and a waving 
motion of the seasoned birch stick finished the sen- 
tence. 

In those days, boys were not like the boy now-a-days, 
and we never questioned the authority with which 
father spoke, and knew only too well what we should 
get if we disobeyed. 

Three days went by, and it was well in the afternoon 
of the fourth. 

A Perilous Moment, 


Sam and I were out in the hovel, hurrying along 
the chores, for the evenings were bright and moon- 
shiny, and the ice was smooth and glassy. There was 
no snow on the ground, and we had to hunt sometime 
for the cattle that were browsing in the edge of the 
clearing. 

Eliza had gone down to the swale after sumach 
leaves, leaving Sally and the baby in the house with 
George and Joe. John and Jim were getting the night’s 
supply of wood in the shed. 

Iam particular in the describing the occupation of 
each one, that you may the more readily comprehend 
what follows. 

I was just tying the last cow, when an exclamation 
from Sam called me to the door. Under asmall winter 
birch, not far from the house, stood dear little Sally 
clutching at the pretty dry leaves, and just beyond her 








—towards the edge of the forest—so near that we 
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of the cabin. Although George never conquered the 
habit of trembling, and turning pale at Granther’s wild 
stories, we never laughed at him again. 





For the Companion. 


MY BLUNDER IN VENICE. 

“Be sure that you get a ropm overlooking the Grand 
Canal,’’ observed, for the tenth time, my trusty and 
excellent friend, Theodore Weisse, as he hugged me 
to his manly bosom in the magnificent Hall of the 
Southern Railway at Vienna. 

“Grand Canal’? were the last words I heard from 
his lips, as the train sped out of the station en route 
for ‘beautiful, bewildering, bewitching Venice.” 

I have no space, albeit the inclination is strong 
within me, to gush over the “glorious city in the sea.’ 
Mine is a prosaic, and almost a stern task, for I have to 
confess to having been hideously sea-sick on the glassy 
waters of the Grand Canal, and to having been placed 
in the pillory of an absurdly stupid situation, the out- 
come of a chain of circumstances over which I had but 
a feeble control. 


A Queer Companion. 

I left Vienna by the seven P. M. train, due at Venice 
on the following day at one o’clock. My sole compan- 
ion in the stuffy, first-class compartment was a Vene- 
tian gentleman, fiery of eye, acrobatic of gesture, shrill 
of voice. 

He used explosive adjectives and excited himself 
about—nothing. He was lively and chatty, much too 
chatty, for he chattered into the middle of the night, 
and in his sleep still held gentle converse with him- 
self. 





A BRAVE BROTHER. 


could plainly see his fierce, scintillating eyes, crouched 
our enemy, the painter, his long tail moving lightly to 
and fro, and his lithe, reddish body poised for a spring 
on the unsuspecting child. 

The rifles were both in the house, and the house was 
beyond the painter, and no one there but the coward. 
He would not dare to fire a gun. 

Sam touched my arm, and pointed silently to the 
open door of the house. There in the doorway stood 
our brother George—the girl.boy—with a look of brave 
resolution on his white face, with father's heavy rifle 
in his hand, while Granther’s stood leaning against the 
cabin. 

Carefully and silently he stepped out on the stone, 
and closed the door behind him, then raised the gun 
steadily, and sighted along the smooth barrel. 

Bang! the report rang along the valley, and was 
echoed by the distant hills. The painter rolled over, 
and we cheered, but he soon recovered, and leaped 
towards George. Quick as he was, another was quick- 
er than he, and before he reached the boy, Brave’s 
strong sharp teeth were fastened in his throat. Ren- 
dered desperate by his love for his young favorite, he 
nobly retrieved his reputation. 

Then began such a fight as I never dreamed of. Over 
and over they went, till we could hardly tell which 
was dog and which was painter, but Brave had a good 
hold, and had the wounded painter at a disadvan- 
tage. 

George, his pale face flushed with the excitement, 
watched for a chance to fire the other rifle. It soon 
came, and he took the opportunity, and the painter 
stretched himself on his side—dead. 

All this happened in less time than it takes to tell it. 
Sam and I grabbed the pitchforks, and ran out when it 
was all over. We heard father’s bells away down the 
river, just as George reeled and fell into our arms ina 
dead faint. Father had heard the first report, and 
hurried along to learn the trouble. 

There is little else to tell. George had a severe at- 
tack of brain fever, brought on by the shock to his 
nervous system, but he rallied at last, and you may be 
sure we boys never called him “girl-boy,” or coward” 
again. We had learned to our shame, that he had the 
courage and presence of mind to act while we stood 
idly by, and to him Sally, at least, owes her life. 

Our Thanksgiving, that year, was a thanksgiving in- 
deed. Granther would not hear to selling the painter 
skin, although we were offered a large sum for it. He 
stuffed it, and put it on a big pine shelf in the corner 








How I missed our sleeping-cars, as, driven to a very 
desperation of weariness, I cramped myself to feverish 
slumber. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke. We were in 
a country of luminous green tufts, dappling dull gray 
rocks. 

Roofs of farm-houses, the tiles blood-red, coyly 
peeped from the most verdant foliage, the campanile 
attached to each rearing high its head, like some scar- 
let-crested rooster about to blow a clarion note of de- 
fiance. 

Vine-caressed trelisses everywhere. The sky keenly 
blue. I was in sunny Italy. 

The pangs of hunger began to assail me. 

‘Where do we breakfast?” I asked of my fellow- 
traveller. 

His eyes rolled, every muscle in his body went in 
for a boom, as he replied, in a voice that would have 
done credit to a quinsied Punchinello. ‘Breakfast! 
Bah! Oho! Breakfast, indeed! Dine, sleep, stop 
for a week, at the next station. I tell you, signor,”— 
here he thumped the cushion, raising a dust of ages— 
“the vile miscreant who keeps the buffet is a brigand, 
a pirate! 

“He isin league with the conductor. The moment 
he gets the travelling fly into his spider’s web, the 
conductor starts the train, and you have ten hours to 
go raving mad in this out-of-the-way place—all rocks 
and goats. Bah!” 

Another cloud of dust. 

“You follow my lead, signor, and do exactly as I do. 
We will checkmate these brigands.” 

The train slowed. An awning with pink stripes 
shaded a cool interior, displaying snowy linen, glitter- 
ing glass, and clots of color in the shape of fruits. 
Behind the buffet stood the “brigand,”’ in a linen suit 
as blue as the sky. 

My companion rushed at a freshly-opened box of 
sardines. 1 followed his lead. He pounced upon a 
roll and began eating against time, his eyes twisting 
from the brigand to the conductor. 

I imitated my Venetian in this also, and then flung a 
couple of lire on the table and swiftly followed my 
guide, philosopher and friend, who had just bounded 
to the silently moving train. 

Four passengers were left behind. Their howlings 
were dismal to hear. , 

“Aha! Oho!” laughed the Venetian, picking his 
teeth as though he would gouge them out, one by one. 
*T told you how it would be, signor! Oho!” 








A pale blue sea beneatin a Lurquoise sky; water so 
still that it seemed like a polished mirror; barks of 
quaint shape, the sails unset, barred with crimson, 
calmly sleeping in their glassy cradle. 

Yellow, and white, and red buildings reflected in the 
mirror in adreamy, yet all-defined way. Boats gliding 
hither and thither laden with golden melons, with pur- 
ple and black grapes, with violet plums and figs. 
Gayly colored poles standing in the still tide-way. 

Ha! a gondola! yea, a veritable gondola. I am in 
the lagoons. I am nearing Venice. 

‘Leave your hotel to me, signor,’’ cried my com- 
panion. ‘They'll promise you a window on the Grand 
Canal, and put you in a dungeon on a back street. 
Oho! I know the tricks of these brigands !” 

At the station, a howling, gesticulating, frantic mob 
of hotel touts darted upon us. Where was the sweet 
Italian tongue? Nowhere. 

For a few minutes I imagined that my Venetian had 
slain a horde; that he had smitten these canal-bounded 
Philistines hip and thigh. 

He was surrounded by them. I heard his shrill pipe 
above the hideous din. TI saw his satchel lifted high iu 
air. I awaited the crash. 

Red as a boiled lobster, his revolving eyes protrud- 
ing, he cleared his way to where I stood. 

“Come along!” 

I was seized by the arm, hustled to the low stone 
steps, where a fleet of gondolas awaited their fares, 
and bundled into one of them; my luggage was flung 
after me, and, it was not until the brawny gondolier 
had given four or five thrusts to the water, that I real. 
ized 1 was afloat in a real gondola, on a real Venetian 
canal. 

On the steps of the station stood my late travelling 
companion, screaming out his entire stock of English, 
in valediction. 

“Window onthe Grand Canal’ just caught me, as 
with a strange and not unmusical ery my gondolier 
spun round a corner into a canal so narrow and 80 dark 
that it seemed as if we were incontinently entering an 
open and unsavory sewer. 

What could have set me thinking of the shining oil, 
wherein the sardines of the morning lay enshrined ? 
Pah! 

My Gondolier, 


My gondolier was not picturesque,—not a bit of it. 
His attire was ragged and patched. He stood in the 
bow, and dabbed the still green water, and indulged in 
a musical cry when nearing a corner, and “chaffed” his 
brother gondoliers, and steered his barque with a skill 
that—Pah! 

Why couldn’t he pat the water less, and rock the 
the gondola less? 

Was I near the hotel. I hoped so. Somehow the 
motion of the boat recalled my first day on the Atlan- 
tic. Huttut! This would never do. 

“The sea is in the broad, the narrow straits, 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the mark of her palaces.” 

I repeated this, reclining on the musty black cushion, 
but the oleaginous sardines of the brigand’s buffet—I 
was fecling squeamish. The disagreeable fact asserted 
itself with hideous pertinacity. It clung like the shirt 
of Nessus. 

I could distract my thoughts. Tintoretto! What a 
banquet I would have on his glorious masterpieces. 
The Lido! I would wander in the footsteps of Byron. 
I would—ah! 

A cold beat at my heart. A cold, clammy perspira- 
tion. I was going to be sea-sick,—never! 

Too absurb. Sea-sick on a Venetian canal! Pooh 
hoo! 

I must be near the hotel. Venice is built on seventy- 
two islands, I thought, to distract my mind. It is di- 
vided into two unequal portions by the Canalazzo or 
Grand Canal. 

The gondola came to a full stop at a set of low marble 
steps, the gondolier clinging to one of a grove of painted 
poles that grew out of water on all sides. 

A man came forward with a board adorned witha 
piece of carpet, which he adjusted for my landing. I 
was assisted on shore; assisted up stairs; assisted to a 
bed in a dark recess. 

Let us say no more about it. 

It was atill daylight, when a fiendish waiter came to 
solicit my attendance at the table d’ hote. It fills the 
soul of a Venetian waiter with joy if he succeeds in 
obtaining your assent to assisting at the seven o’clock 
dinner. 

This wretch was pertinacious. His last words in re- 
ply to some blossoming language from me, were, “If 
the signor wishes to dine, the dining-room is at the top 
of the house.” 

My Hotel. 


I suppose that I slept, for it was dark when I came 
to myself. Iwas better. I could calmly account for 
my sea-sickness. The bolted, oily sardines, the close 
railway carriage, the feverish night. 

I arose, went to the window, and gazed out into 
Venice. The dark shadow of a church loomed up 
across the black bar of water. Lights twinkled every- 
where. Chatter and laughter floated up to me. 

Presently a burst of music, and a barge hung with 
Chinese lanterns, and containing a band, aye, and a 
good band to boot, glided past, towed by an inky, spec- 
tral gondola. In the midst of the music, a shriek, an 
appalling shriek. 

Some foul deed of a Venetian bravo! The stiletto! 
Another, louder and more appalling still. Bah! 

The whistle of a steam launch is heard. Such is the 
outcome of atrocious vandalism. A steam ferry around 
the Grand Canal. Steam! Venice! Oh, hard-fact 
nineteenth century! 

I knelt at the window, my elbows on leather cush- 
ions, for an hour, then I sallied forth, not by gondola 
though, but through a back door into a narrow passage 
leading into an alley still narrower, and through half- 
a-dozen of such, till I struck a lilliputian street, which 
led me by various detours to the Piazza San Marco. 

A band was playing. The glorious church stood out 
in wondrous relief against a blue-black sky, bejum- 
bled with stars. 

The angel surmounting the tower of the great Cam. 
panile seemed illuminated by some light, ‘never seen 
on sea or land.” 

All around the piazza were animated groups seated 
at little tables, enjeying the delicious music and light 
refreshment. One Englishman, by the way, was pitch- 
ing into a beefsteak to the tune of a quart of Bass. 
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Endless streams of people flowed up ond dows | | 
the Piazza, the women, bareheaded, being espe- fi 
cially handsome. As for the national dresses, the | t 
red Tabano for the men, and the black Zendele | 
for the women, they were, alas! conspicuous by | 
their absence. | V 

I took a turn, passing the famous three bronze | t 








Nearer still, and it bore symptoms of shining | 
or some purpose other than mere ordinary Vene- 
ian one A. M. inner life. 

As we drew in under the building, a grove of | 
oles stood black against the dingy white marble | 
valls; and a door revealed itself. A cry from 
he gondolier brought forth a man with a gold 











MY BLUNDER 


pedestals in front of St. Mark’s, surmounted by | 1 
winged lions, once representing the three domin- | | 


ions of the Republic—Venice, Cyprus, and the 
Morea. 
I strolled into the Arcades to gaze into the 


brightly-lighted stores, where were tempting bits of | 
Venetian glass, especially mirrors; silver placque 
work, such wondrous little gondolas; paper-cut- 
Venetian marble ; 
superbly executed photographs. 

Beneath the shadow of the Campanile I saun- 
tered into the Piazzetta. Here are the two gran- 
ite columns so familiar, the one, surmounted by 
the lion of St. Mark, the other, by the statue of 
St. Theodore. 

I found myself on the Molo, where I was as- 
sitiled by leathern-lunged gondoliers, 
and from the Molo stepped on the celebrated 
Bridge of Sighs, connecting the Ducal Palace with 
the prison. Up from out the blackness of the 
Canal came voices, and a dark object darted past | 
with a splash. 

It was only a human-freighted gondola, 
effect was weird, if not gruesome. 

“IT have done enough for my first night in Ven- | 
ice,” I said to myself; “now I shall return to my 
hotel.” 

What hotel? Yes, what hotel? 

I did not know its name. I was ignorant of its 
locality. I had approached it by water, and had 
been lodged in it, limp and clinging. Here was a 
situation! Tere was an idiotic state of affairs ! 

An old, experienced, hard-shell traveller unable 
to name his hotel, or the street or canal on which 
it was located. 


ters of bracelets of amber; and 


a score of 





but its | « 


I actually sat down and enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at myself. The bronze figures in the great clock 


of St. Mark struck the hour of twelve. 
This was becoming serious. To endeavor to 


retrace my 
of hope. I 
turned into 


steps was a task with just a grain 
re-traversed the piazza San Marco, 
for Venice—a somewhat broad street ; 
passed Bauer’s restaurant; crossed a bridge, struck 
an alley, and explored it to find myself leaning 
on a railing over a canal. 

A tunnel-like lane led me to a cul-de-sac. An- 
alley landed me on another canal. I could 
not ask my way, as I did not know what to ask 
for. The Grand Canal is fringed by hotels once 
ducal palaces. 

I wandered till St. Mark boomed “one.” There 
was nothing for it but to put up at some hotel, and 
renew my search in the morning. 


other 








With consider- 
able ditticulty [regained the Piazza, where a happy 
thought struck me. 

The pertinacious waiter had mentioned that the 
dinner-room of my hotel was situated at the top 
of the house. 

‘There was a 
another, 


due at 
about the same hour, 


train 12.30 from Milan, 
from Vienna. The | 
travellers would be eager for supper; the dining- 
room would be lighted up. | 
I gained the Molo, and having chartered a gon- | 
dola, ordered the rower to take me up and down 
the Grand Canal, and to go pianissimo—as softly | 


| 
as he could. 





I scanned the roofs of the marble palaces as if 
searching for a delinquent cat. Everything was | 
as dark as the water, upon which I was moving as 
noiselessly as to an assignation of conspirators or 
a murder. 

At length, a line of light rewarded my gaze. 
As the gondola approached, the light gave evi- 
dence that it was barred in by three Satvoaied | 
windows, 








best of English. 


progress. 
ago, the spring wheat and Indian corn are now 
being gathered, and new cotton is beginning to 
come into the market. 


Not one of the great crops of the United States has 
failed, or is, on the whole, deficient. 
| tricts the yield of hay, 


agricultural product, has been short in weight, 
but these districts are not extensive in area, and 
even in them the quality of the hay is superior. 


everywhere completely satisfactory. 
crop is little, if any, less in amount than the best 
crop ever 
amount is not equal to the greatest yield, 
much above the average. 
corn is but a promise, but the prospects are of the 


| the misery of the industrious man is determined 
| by the amount of labor he must give to purchase 


| When the price of bread is low, 
| quired to earn the loaf than when it is high. 


ae Be 


IN VENICE. 


vand to his 
voard. 
“Here you are again, sir,’ 


cap; with the man, a carpeted | 


’ said the man, in the 
“Hope you're better, sir.” 
I could have folded him to my heart. 
_ +o 
ENOUGH, 


If any ask me what would satisfy 
To make life easy, thus I would reply: 
As much as keeps out hunger, thirst “and cold. 


—Dryden, 





— 
gl HE CROPS. 


The harvest of the year 1884 is now in full 
Winter grains were reaped some time 


The earth this year has yielded abundantly. 
In some dis- 
after corn, 
most valuable 


which ranks 


‘otton and wheat as the fourth 


is almost 
The wheat 


Aside from this item the situation 


gathered in the country. Of oats the 
but 


At the time we write, 


largest yield ever known. Cotton is never secure 
until it is wholly gathered, but there is nothing to 
indicate that this year’s crop will not be among 
the very best. 

As for fruits, and roots,—apples, 
toes, turnips and the like—the yield has been quite 
uniformly good. The prospect of the tobacco 
crop, Which is of great commercial importance, is 
also most excellent. 

It is a remarkable fact that not only our own 
crops, but those also of most other of the great 
agricultural countries of the world, are good. 
After a succession of eight or ten years in which 
the harvest was hardly once up to the old average, 
while in most years it was wretchedly bad, Great 
Britain, the best customer of the United States, 
has a full yield of grain. The extensive wheat- 
fields of eastern Europe have also brought forth 
abundantly. 

Universally good crops ought to be the fore- 
runners of universally good times. Mankind as 
a whole need these things—food, clothing and 
shelter. The last want is usually provided for 
once only during a lifetime; the other two are 
frequently renewed or must be constantly met. 

The whole ditference between the comfort and 


peaches, pota- 


are most fortunate with our American crops when 
there is a deficient harvest abroad. This is not 
the fact. The farmer is better off, because he sells 
his product for more money. But the rest of the 
community lose the advantage of cheap food. 

There is a principle deeper than this, which 
shows how false is the view to which selesence is 
made. It is this: that no community thrives 
long upon the misfortunes of others. Itmay seem 
to do so for a short time, but in the end the prin- 
ciple holds good. 

Just as it is always for the interest of the East 
that the West shall be prosperous, and of the 
North that the South shall have good crops, so it 
is a help to America when food is cheap in Eng- 
land and France. Each country can buy more 
freely of the other, and the general condition of 
the poorer classes, which regulates trade as well 
as decides whether the people shall live in plenty 
or in want, is greatly improved. 

This view of the case, which is sustained by ex- 
perience as well as by reason, indicates that better 
times are in store for the world. 





For the Companion. 


“IT LOVE YOU.” 


A mother holds her babe against her nreast, 
isses the dimples on its rosy cheek 
Lists to the prattle of its childish tongue, 
And then she slowly, softly to it speaks, 
“I love you.” 


With snowy hair, and Se mbling hand and step, 
Behold that mother after pei year 
With figure bent, she g s at her se om, 
And these the joy ful ‘words she ‘ales hears, 
“I love you. 








J. EDGAR RUSSELL. 
Pine Grove, Aug, 12, 1854. 


| 
LIEUTENANT GREELY AT HOME. 


No event of the present year in any part of the 
world has excited more general rejoicing than the 
rescue and return of the Greely expedition, which 
had been absent three years in the foreign regions 
of the far North. 

The joy was not unmixed, for the members of 
the party had suffered the horrors of starvation, 
and many of them had died. Possibly, too, in the 
agony of their hunger, some of them were driven 
to feed upon the flesh of their comrades. Sensa- 
tional journalism has made much of the suspi- 
cion; but is any one of us sure that he would not 
have done the same thing, in his insane craving 
for food, under the same circumstances ? 

The return of Lieutenant Greely to the home of 
his boyhood in Newburyport, was an occasion 
of simple and unalloyed pleasure. He left his 
native city in 1861, when he was eighteen years of 
age, a corporal in the Nineteenth Massachusetts 
Infantry, and though he has spent his furloughs 
there, and his sick-leaves while recovering from 
wounds, he has never since resided in Newbury- 
port. 

He returned at the age of forty crowned with 
the glory of a great achievement, and endeared to 
all by the constancy with which he had borne as 
severe a trial of fortitude as a man ever survived. 

By a happy chance (if it was a chance) the first 
land descried by the rescuing squadron, on ap- 
proaching the coast of the United States, was the 
region about the mouth of the Merrimac, where 
Newburyport is situated. Lieutenant Greely, 
from the quarter-deck of one of the vessels, saw 
the hills and grassy marshes familiar to him from 
childhood, as well as granite-bound Cape Ann 
and the Isles of Shoals. 

The ships stood in near enough for him to recog- 





| evident delight to the hero of the occasion. 
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| his own birthplace, which had been profusely dec- 


orated by the city, but she had placed over the 
doorway something beyond the decorative art, a 
simple ““WELCOME HoME.” 

In the celebration of the day, the pupils of the 
schools were pleasingly conspicuous. They gave 
All 
were assembled, to the number of two thousand, 
upon a beautiful public ground close to the street 
by which the procession was to pass, each of them 
holding a small flag. 

This place had been the playground of Lieuten- 
ant Greely’s school-days, and on the little lake 
behind it, he had skated a hundred times. When 
the children saw the four white horses of his car- 
riage approaching, they waved their flags, and 
gave cheer after cheer. A man must have been 
made of flint not to have been melted at this en- 
chanting spectacle, the crowning moment of the 
procession’s march. 

Lieutenant Greely is made of anything but 
flint. He bowed low, and bowed again and again 
to the children, and was greatly touched by their 
attentions. The children, on their part, were glad 
to perceive that the hero of the day was as hand- 
some and noble-looking as he is brave and con- 
stant. 

— +e 
“GETTING INTO SOCIETY.” 


Nearly a hundred years ago,a homely old gentle- 
man, who had been a mechanic and was the son of a 
mechanic, was sent as an ambassador from this coun- 
try to France. There can be no doubt that he appre- 
ciated to the full the splendor of the French salons, 
and the grace and charm of the society he met there. 
A weaker man, or one with less tact, would have tried 
to imitate and conform to it. 

But Franklin knew his own foundation, and stood 
firm on it. He kept his simple, grave dignity, his 
Quaker dress and bis plain language. The result was 
that the enthusiastic Parisians made a demigod of him; 
men of the highest rank paid him homage; beautiful 
women crowded about him, actually cutting the but- 
tons from his coat for souvenirs. 

Not one of the other ambassadors at the French 
capital at that time are remembered now, though they 
belonged to some of the noblest houses in Europe; 
while the advent of “the great Franklin” 
a favorite social tradition in Paris. 

Americans who go abroad could study the secret of 
Franklin’s success with profit. There is scarcely a 
capital in Europe where wealthy Americans are not to 
be found “in society,” too often pushTng themselves 
by every mean art and snobbish expedient in their 
power among people who are, as a rule, no more cul- 
tured or better bred than themselves, but who have 
titles. The result is, that they only win contempt 
from these foreigners, when simple self-respect would 
command their regard. 

The same mistake is repeated with infinite variations 
in our own country. The average American, whether 
old or young, is seldom content with his own social 
position or circle of friends. He is perpetually push- 
ing himself into some other place which he imagines 
to be more fashionable; he is incessantly stung by 
snubs from people who are inferior to himself. In 
short, he takes voluntarily the position of a lackey 
when he might be an equal by simply keeping his own 
place and bringing to adorn it all the strength, grace 
and charm which he possesses. 

There was a ring of the true metal in the reply of 
the Highland chief when seated below the salt at a 
state banquet,— 

‘“Where MacGregor sits, there is the head of the 
table!” 


still remains 





sininceateNNRaeen 
IGNORANCE OF GEOGRAPHY. 

The ignorance of American geography and affairs 

among foreigners, is always surprising aud annoying to 











nize the spires of the churches in the city. His 
eyes, accustomed for more than three years to 
snow, ice and rock, were charmed with the verd- 
ure of the shore, and foliage of the trees. 

It happened that a few hours after the news of 
his rescue reached Newburyport, a concert was 
given there, which attracted a large audience. 
Every one seemed to be in a more susceptible 
mood than usual, and, at the close, one of the au- 
ditors, an old friend and schoolfellow of the res- 
cued hero, proposed that the great company pres- 
ent should unite in singing something expressive 
of their joy, in the receipt of the news of the after- 
noon. 

The director of the concert stepped to the piano, 
and struck into the only tune which every one 
knows, the Doxology. The audience sprang to 
their feet, and gave the familiar four lines with a 
melodious roar of emotion, which at once ex- 
pressed and relieved their feelings. The Yankees, 
it is said, are not good at cheering, but with what 
fervor they can sing the Doxology when their 
feelings are touched! It is the New England way 
of giving three times three. 

Two weeks after, when the rescued officer had 
gained a little strength, his native city gave him a 
“reception” in form, which proved to be a most 





food and clothing for himself and his family. 


less labor is re- 


| Moreover, at such times all men have a larger 
surplus after paying for their food and clothing | 


than they do when prices are high. 
Business thrives under this condition of things, 


| labor is in demand, and wages are kept up. So 


he result of good crops is, first, cheap food; and 
next, good business, active employment and good 
wages. Clothing, however, becomes a pean, 
when a long season of prosperity has made wages 
very hich. 

It is very common for people to think. that we 





joyous and beautiful festival. Every organized 
body in the town bore a part in it, and every 
place within many miles sent its proportion of 
spectators. The houses were very generally dec- 
orated with flags, banners and streamers. 

Four triumphal arches of tasteful design, and 
beautifully decorated, graced the line of the pro- 
cession, all bearing appropriate mottoes. 

There were two houses which few of the spec- 
tators passed without a moistening of the eyes. 
| One was the residence of his brotherin High Street, 





which, beside being decorated with streamers and | 


flags, exhibited an archway over the front gate 
| composed of evergreens, and flowers, bearing the 
| inseription, “Wertcomr, Brotuer.” The other 


| was the large, old-fashioned house of bis mother, ! 


people in this country, who are too apt to fancy that 
the attention of the civilized world is fixed on the 
United States. 

For example, certain eminent Philadelphians were 
much chagrined lately, when they invited an English 
diplomatist of the highest rank, who proposed to visit 
this country, to come to their city, to hear that he 
“would gladly do so if Philadelphia was not more 
than four days distant from Washington.” 

A young lady from New Orleans happened to men- 
tion in a London drawing-room this summer that she 
was a creole, when she saw looks of surprise and sym- 
pathy pass between all present. After the reception 
was over, she asked an explanation from her hostess, 
who replied,— 

“Why really, Miss ——, we had no idea that you 
were of negro descent !”” 

An Italian lady of rank, after remarking that Amer- 
icans learned her language more readily than the Eng- 
lish, added complacently,— 

“T always understood that it was because an Italian 
discovered you!” 

On the other hand, few Americans travel in Europe 
without betraying every day, to their mortification, 
ignorance of theirown country. Every foreigner has 
a connection with some part of this vast country, and 
he expects the Am rican to be alike conversant with 
Massachusetts, Orego, California or Georgia. He is 
apt, too, to ask questions regarding the politics, taxa- 
tion, finances, relative value of crops or labor, which 
prove startling to the ordinary tourist. 

Young people, especially, who travel with a guide- 
book, and volume of Childe Harold, are not likely to 
know anything of the yield of wheat in Dakota, or the 
average monthly emigration into their vast domain. 
A little judicious study of its resources, condition and 
history, would serve as a good preparation for a Euro- 
pean tour. 

a —~or—- 
OLD-TIME COLLEGE-LIFE. 


In these days when student-rooms at Harvard are 
furnished more sumptuously than were the parlors of 
the first nobles of England in the days of Queen Bess, 
it is instructive to read how students fared sixty years 
ago. 

Josiah Quincy, in his ‘‘Figures of the Paat,”’ gives a 
vivid sketch of college life in his youth. There were 
then no carpets, nor easy chairs, nor furnaces, DoF 
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gas-lights, nor any of the modern conveniences. He 
says: 

“] cannot remember a single room which had car- 
pet, curtain, or any pretence of ornament. Our light 
came from dipped candles, with very broad bases, and 
gradually narrowing to the top. 

“These required the constant use of snuffers, a cir- 
cumstance which hindered application to an extent 
that in these days of kerosene and gas can scarcely be 
appreciated. 

“One brain was clearly required to do the studying, 
while it was the business of the other to watch the 
candles and look after the snuffers. 

“Our fuel was wood, which was furnished by the 
it being cut from some lands in Maine which 
were among its possessions, and brought to the wharf 
in the college sloop, the Harvard.” 


college; 








CHIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL, 


John Marshall, the most eminent of the Chief-Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, was as simple as a child. 
{lis manners were rustic, and he was too great to trou- 
ble himself about his dignity. 

“Why, do you know,” said a Virginia gentleman to 
a young man from Boston, “I have met Marshall carry- 
ing his dinner through the streets of Richmond in an 
open basket!” 

As this act did not seem degrading to the young man, 
who had often seen Boston merchants doing the same 
thing, the Virginian went further. 

“Yes, sir,” he continued, with emphasis; “and I 
have seen that man creeping on his hands and knees, 
with a straw in his mouth!” 

The Bostonian was a little startled to hear this, of a 
man who wore the silk gown of a ehief-justice with 
such dignity. But when he knew the explanation, his 
admiration for the great lawyer was intensified. 

In those days, the game of quoits was popular in 
the South, and Marshall was very fond of playing it. 
When disputes arose, as they did constantly, it was 
necessary to measure the distances of the quoits from 
the hub. Asastraw was commonly at hand, it was 
used as the instrument of measuring. 

Whatever Marshall did he did thoroughly. He 
shirked none of the duties of the game, and would as 
soon get down on his hands and knees to measure a 
quoit’s distance from the hub as sit down on the court- 
bench. 

Once, while the Chief-Justice was returning from 
holding court in North Carolina, he became absorbed 
by some knotty question of law. Suddenly he found 
himself halted by a small tree, which his careless driv- 
ing had allowed to get between the front wheel and 
the body of his buggy. 

Seeing a negro working in an adjoining field, he 
called to him to bring an axe and cut the tree down. 

*‘Massa,”’ said the wiser black man, ‘‘der’s no ’casion 
to cut down dat tree; jist you back de buggy and 
you'll be all right.” 

The Chief-Justice, pleased at the good sense of the 
negro, felt in his pocket, but finding no silver, told him 
that he would leave him something at the tavern near 
by. When the negro applied, a dollar was handed 
him. 

“Do you know who left this dollar for you?” asked 
the landlord. 

“No, sir,’? answered the negro; “I know he must 
be a gentleman, ’case he left the money, as he said he 
would, but I think he is the biggest fool I ever saw.’’ 





FOR WANT OF A LATCH. 


An old step-ladder lesson, setting forth the sad im- 

port of little neglects, is worth a thousand repetitions: 
“For want of a nail the shoe was lost; 

For want of a shoe the horse was lost; 

For want of a horse the rider was lost— 

And all for the want of a horse-shoe nail.” 
This is said to be originally taken from actual history 
—of a certain aide-de-camp whose horse fell lame on 
aretreat and delayed him until the enemy overtook 
and killed him. 

Another actual case, embodying the same lesson 
against the lazy and shiftless habit of “letting things 
go,” is related by the French political economist, M. 
Say. 

Once, at a farm in the country, there was a gate, en- 
closing the cattle and poultry, which was constantly 
swinging open for want of a proper latch. The ex- 
penditure of a penny or two, and a few minutes’ time, 
would have made all right. It was on the swing every 
time a person went out, and not being in a state to shut 
readily, many of the poultry were from time to time 
lost. 

One day, a fine young porker made his escape, and 
the whole family, with the gardener, cook and milk- 
maid, turned out in quest of the fugitive. The gar- 
dener was the first to discover the pig, and in leaping 
a ditch to cut off his escape, he got a sprain that laid 
him up for a fortnight. 

The cook, on returning to the farm-house, found the 
linen burned that she had hung up before the fire to 
dry; and the milk-maid, having forgotten, in her haste, 
to tie up the cattle in the cow-house, found that one of 
the loose cows had broken the leg of a colt, that hap- 
pened to be kept in the same shed. 

The linen burned and the gardener’s work lost were 
worth full a hundred francs, and the colt was worth 
nearly double that money; so that here was a loss ina 
few minutes of a large sum, purely for want of a little 


latch which might have been supplied for a few half- 
pence. 





THE NAPOLEONIC PARROT. 


When Louis XVIIL., after the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo, again sought Paris, he followed in the wake 
of the Anglo-German Army. His closed carriage was 
screened from observation by a novel escort of bag- 
gage wagons. Since the people had declsred that 
they would not have this fat, gouty, childish old Bour- 
bon reign over them, it was necessary to bring him 
back secretly, lest he should be assassinated, or die 
through apprehension of murder. 

Thus journeying, the King of France, by the grace 

of the Allies, stopped one night at the Chateau of 
Ecouen, where, under Napoleon, the daughters of offi- 
cers of the Legion of Honor were educated. The young 
ladies had been sent totheir homes. The matron had 
also left, and thinking she would be absent but a few 
days, had locked up her parrot, with a supply of food, 
in » large closet, 


Louis occupied the room vacated by the matron, and 
in a few minutes was sound asleep. His attendants 
had left him to prepare the night-meal, which he al- 
ways ate, whenever he awoke. 

Suddenly he was aroused by some one whispering 
close to his ear those hated words, “ Vive l’empereur!”’ 
[Live the Emperor]. Startled, he would have risen, 
but his size and his gout prevented. Again he hears, 
“Vive Uempereur!” and then a chuckle. The king 
trembled with rage at the audacity of the mocking Na- 
poleonist. 


ends with an insulting, ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” 


and pulled it lustily. 
were saluted with, “ Vive ’empereur! ha! ha! ha!” 


—there was nothing there. 
disclosed a locked door. 


“ Vive Vempereur!”’ screams the unknown, and then 


The king found a bell-rope at the head of the bed, 
The attendants rushed in, and 


They looked under the bed, and behind the furniture 
A curtain pulled aside 
Blows opened it, and swing- 
ing in a cage was seen an excited parrot, gleefully re- 
peating ‘ Vive Vempereur!” 

In a second, his neck was savagely twisted, and thus 
the first victim of the second restoration of the Bour- 
bous was a poor parrot. 





———_—_$_—$~4@>————————— 
DELIBERATE. 


Even a man of average self-possession may be par- 
doned for becoming excited when his house is on fire. 
But here and there one is found who remains, ‘‘calm, 
cool and collected,’ even amid such warm surround. 
ings. 

Ilis neighbors pronounced old Winslow, who kept a 
small country store in Maine, the coolest man they 
ever saw. One incident justified their pride in their 
townsman. 


Down in the Pine Tree State, people go to bed at 
nine o’clock, “sharp.” In many of the towns a nine 
o’clock bell is rung, and public speakers, ignorant of 
the popular custom, have often been annoyed at seeing 
their hearers go out at the first stroke of the bell. 

But one night, Mr. Winslow did not enter his house 
till quarter of ten. The rest of the family had retired, 
and all was dark. While he was striking a light, he 
smelt the odor of burning paint. On investigating, he 
discovered that the wood-work around the fire-place 
was hot. On one side was a brick oven, and above it 
a small cupboard. 

Mr. Winslow placed a chair, stood up on it, opened 
the cupboard door, and looked in. It was all ablaze. 
Shutting the door, he stepped down, procured another 
chair, and placed it by the side of chair number one. 
He then went for a pail of water, which he set in chair 
number two. 

In the pantry he found a tin quart measure. 
it with water, he stood up in chair number one, and, 
being warm and thirsty, took a long drink. Then he 
again filled the quart measure, opened the cupboard 
door, poured the water upon the flames, put out the 
tiie, and went to bed. 


Filling 





+~or— 
A PEACE-MAKING BISHOP. 


In the Dark Ages, that most inconsistent character, 
a fighting bishop, was occasionally seen at the head of 
his armed retainers. Not long ago, in a Dakota settle- 
ment, a scene, more in keeping with the Episcopal 
office, was beheld by a crowd of roughs, who were 
shamed by it into temporary manliness: 


While the new Bishop of Dakota, Dr. Walker, was 
on a visit toa clergyman of his diocese, he saw oppo- 
site a saloon seventy or eighty men forming a ring 
around two others, who were engaged in a desperate 
fight. Their clothes were torn and blood-stained, and 
one was nearly blinded. 

Bishop Waiker broke into the ring, and going up to 
one of the struggling men, who was kicking the other 
in the face, attempted to drag him away. He then 


id,— 

**Will no one of you help to separate these men?” 
“Let them have it out!’ cried some one in the crowd. 
Then the bishop, lifting himself up to his full height, 
his eyes blazing with indignation and contempt, said,— 
“Ts it possible that the manhood of all of you is gone? 
Are you only wolves? Shame on you!” 

The whole crowd for a moment stood dazed and 
amazed. Then four or five rushed forward and helped 
the bishop to drag the men apart. His hands and 
clothes were soiled with blood in the struggle. 

Then, standing between the two men, who were 
glaring at each other and streaming with blood, he 
asked two or three of the erowd to take one of the men 
to his home, and two or three others to lead the other 
man away. This they did. Then the erowd quietly 
dispersed. 





FINDING A NEEDLE, 


A needle broken short off in the flesh is troub'esome 
to both surgeon and patient. There is so little to lay 
hold of with the forceps, that any touch which does 
not extract it is bound to give it an onward impulse. 
As it often happens that no trace of the broken needle 
can be found, because the patient has pushed it com- 
pletely in, by attempting to withdraw it, two ingenious 
plans have been devised for ascertaining its location, 
which are thus described by a writer in Chamber's’s 
Journal: 


A powerful magnet is held upon that part of the 
body for a quarter of an hour, so as to influence the 
fragment; then a ap -hung polarized needle is sus- 
pended over it, when, if any iron be present, deflection 
will ensue. 

In Italy, a kind of ivory probe traversed by two 
wires has been used for the detection of foreign bodies 
of this nature in a deep wound, it being connected 
with an electric battery in such a way that directly the 
probe comes in contact with anything metallic, the cir- 
cuit is completed, and its presence announced by the 
ringing of a bell. 





CROAKERS, 


A lady, while the dentist was busy with her teeth, 
uttered dismal groans. ‘You seem to be in acute pain, 
madam,” said the sympathizing dentist ; ‘do I hurt you 
much?” “Oh, not in the least; but I do love to 
groan.” That woman is a type. She represents the 
croakers, of whom the Scientific Californian thus 
speaks: 


There is a certain class of people who are never 
happy except when they are predicting that the coun- 
try is going to the dogs. They are always filled with 
— forebodings about the future. 

If there is a strike in a town in Connecticut, they 
feel certain that the country is going to be turned into 
a commune, and the streets are to run with blood. 

They take a positive delight in predicting late frosts, 
and they regard the grasshopper and cotton-worm as 
friends and brethren. 

It rarely ever happens that any of their predictions 
come to pass, but that does not —— em _in the 
least. They keep on, hoping for something worse to 
turn up in the future. 


———___$§@>———————— 


A SPEAKER at a stump meeting declared that he knew 
no East, no West, no North, no South. ‘Then,’ said 
a eae, “you ought to go to schoo} and study your 


Payson’s is the simplest ink for decorative work. Es- 
tablished 50 years. Sold by Druggists and Stationers.[ Adv. 





Dyspepsia and Indigestion are speedily cured 
by Hood's Sarsapatilla. 100 Doses One Dollar, [Adv. 
—_—— a a —— 


Asthma,.—Jonas Whitcomd’s Remedy. Prepared from 
a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
by him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give immediate relief. It con- 
tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. JOSEPH BUR- 
NETT & Co., Manuf'rs and Proprietors, Boston.  [Adv. 








Advertising Cards,all differ- 
ent, for 30 cts, CARD WORKS . Montpe lier, Vt. 
‘ONE-CENT rv NEW_ SET OF CARDs, 
STAMPS, § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 
aires AGENTS TO SELL OUR COMBINED 


STEP LADDER, WASH BENCH AND IRONING 
TABLE. COMBINATION M’F’G CO., Springtie ld, Ohio. 


T: introduce our “Patent Socket Screw Driver” 


pe LARGE Fancy 





taken. GEORGE 8S. ALLEN, Plantsville, Conn. 


Address VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wisconsin, 
OUGHTON SEMINARY, 


Advantages | unsurpassed. _G. B BEN ED 


PRANC’S CONCRATULATION CARDS. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE "xiesizes 
New aan” 
Both sexes.F ull corps of teachers. Instruction thorough. 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy. 
Begins Sept. 10th. Address H. K. TR ASK, Principal. 


100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Govep Books, 
all different. The finest collection ever offerec 
money. By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps. 
TNA CARD CO., 104 Fulton St., New York, 








BOY LOOK AT THIS 
Send 15 cents in stamps for our new 
Shooter with ammunition and target complete. The 
safest, cheapest, most popular invention of the kind 
You can make money by acting as our agen 8. 
THE USEFUL NOVEL TY Co., 79 Milk St.. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
Red Clover Blossoms 

i@ & Fluid and Solid extracts of the Blossoms. 

¥ Best Blood Purifier known, Cures 





50 Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
at two alike, 34c. Card 


LEGAN 
Cards, 10c. each, C ARD ‘Co., Montpelier, Vt. 





style in var ious lengths, suitable for patchwork 
in packages of ‘4 and % pound at ®2 a pound. Sen 


each 4% pound. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Ready Sept. lth. R. & J. GILCHRIST, Winter St., Boston. 











Stocking Supporters, 





Suspender Co., Cincinnati, O. 


we will send one to any address for 35 cents, Stamps 
EAR Nielegraphy or Shorthand and Typ pe 
Writing Here, Sitnations furnished, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
enlarged with complete modern NEDO 


for the 


me! 4, Practice 


=| EPPS’S COCOA. 





Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia,Constipation, P iles, &c. Send for 
Circular, 157 Dearborn St. Chi cago. 


Co.,Montpelier, Vt. 
NTERS send stamp for Wholesale Lk st of Blank 
Cards, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

‘T Silk-F ringed, Birthday or Easter 


RIBBONS BY THE POUND 


Being manufacturer’s remnants of every width and 


Postal Note or P. O, Order, adding 10 cts. for postage on 


ADY ACENTS cansecure per- 
manent employment and good 
salary selling Queen City Skirtand 
F ¢, Sample 
outfit Free, Address Queen City 


AGENTS ¥ Wanted for our new book, BURIED CI- 
TIES RECOVERED. Buried Nations 
exhumed; obliterated history rewritten. The doings of 
Patriarehs, Prophets and Kings unfolded, Great discov- 
eries. Latest researches.Testimony from Pyramids, Tem- 
ples and Ruins, Plain to achild; absorbing to all, Richly 
Ilius’d. New maps. Low price, Sells grandly, Subscribers 
delighte a, br radley, Gar retsond& Co..06.N 4th St..P hila.,Pa, 








NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Staniping for others. 

Our New Outtit contains 35 STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, 
Wildi Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, 
Scallops, Vines, ete. Full instructions "hed 
Stamping and Wor king, Distributing Pa 
Box of Stamping Powder, Instructions ol 
Indelible Stamping. NEW SAMPLE Book 
containing over 400 Illustrations of New 
and choice de signs for all kinds of Em- 
broidery. We send this Outtit by mail 
for $1.00, 

EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS.—Outline Alphabet (26 
letters), 0c.; Sheaf of Wheat, Cluster of Strawber- 
r lWe.; Forget-me-nots, le.; Calla Lil Se.; Pansies, 
Pond Lilte. s, 15c.: Outline Design, We.; Golden Rod 
isters, 15c.; Sprig of Sumac, lic. SPECIAL OFFER, 
—We will send ‘ait these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for sm 

Address J. - INGAL LS, Li YNN, M ASS. 


ANCGLO-SWISS 
uo MILK FOOD 
FOR INFANTS RINVALIDS 


Macommnented by leading PHY- 
SICIANS throughout the United 
States and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for 
Infants until the period of dentition, 


ANGLO Chocolate&Milk 
i and Milk 
SWISS Coffee and Milk 
Convenient and Economical, 
33 Million Tins Sold in 1883, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 
~ G@RATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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MILE-MAID BRAND. 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hund reds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood — a prop- 
erly nourished frame,.”’—Civil Service Gazet 
ade simply with boili # water or milk, 
half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Home@opathic Chemists, 
London, England, 





Sola only in 





era e. Sold by all Drug¢g! 


of 2. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., 


$6 tos 


Nickel Tidy Holder. 


, Gen, Agent U.8., Sandusky, Ohio. 





amount in stamps. 
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HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis. 


a IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a de- 
licious, or geen and wholesome bev- 
sts, or sent «| mail on receipt 
‘hiladelphia, Pa. 


A DAY in your own 
town selling the 
Every family 


can use 2 to 6 and cannot afford to be 
without them. Sample and agents’ price list sent by 
mail on receint of Le, in 2c. or lc. stamps, 
H ASSELBACH 


WILLIAM 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants has saved 
many lives,” writes R. NV. Tooker,M.D., 
Chicago, lll, Sold by all 

druggists. Price 40 and 

75 cts. Sent by mail for 


Book sent free. 


~~ New € 


= gina 
—C9 ao or Musto 
FrankligSquare Bosiop 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 








Mellin’s Food is well known in nearly every house: 
hoid throughout the country; but as there are alway 


aration which dyspeptics, having once tried, will neve 
be without. 


new babies and new invalids, it is well to be reminded of 
the excellent qualities of this food, and that it is a prep- 


Furnishes u. aoquetiod facilities for instruction in 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral In- 
struments, and Tuning. W the Art Department 
8| for Draw , Painting, Modelling and Portrait- 
ure, In Mo ern Languages, German, French, 
and Italian, with the best native teachers. In En 
lish Branches, Common and ier. In the Col- 
r lege of Oratory in Vocal, Technique, Elocution, 
etorical Oratory, Forensic and Lyric Art. 
In the New ome excellent board and nicely fur- 
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Small 








ist to 


ELL, 


4 East 60th St., New York. 





PAINESVILLE, O. 
WINTER - BLOOMING 


you their catalogue FREE 


THEARIEL BICYCLE 


A DURABLE, EAs i, BAST SUMEING 
me. Siekels -plated. A lamp, 


bell and bag with every bicycle. Send 
2-cent otamp for Gcscriptive, ve_price- 


‘STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Offer the’ BEST & CHEAPEST BULBS, ROSES, 
3 S, FRUI 


AN 
GRAPE VINES, and all Small Fruits. 
Give thers your address on a a postal, and they will send 


nished rooms, with light, heat, etc., can be had from 
$45 to $75 per term of ten wecks. Tuition from $5 to $20 
for ten weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any 
Department. New Ma beautitally ne, ‘ 
—_ free. FALL TERM begins § Le ay 

E. TOURJ EE, Director, Franklin 8h. * *Boston. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 








$12 


$1s 

BREECH NOADERS. 
LOADER. 

Powell $16 ———- 
Loading Shot Gun has Bar 


Front ya Locks, guaranteed Steel Barrels, 
ide Lever Action. Warranted good shooter or no 
sale Our $15 Muzzle Loader now only $12. 
Sen... stamp for illustrated catalogue of Guns, Pis- 
tols, Watches, Knives, etc. See it before you bu om 
P. POWELL & SON. 180 Main St.. Cincinnati. 


DON’T GET CRAZY 
Q Stitches, in six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 


Satin Only (no dress gvods) with embroidered piece an 


sheets of fancy stitches. Packages of Embroi 


50 cts. Send for Catalo, 


UILTS started until you see the new book of “C razy 
e 2 ets. Our packages for 50 cts. contain Plush and 


ery Silk, 
full skeins (no scraps), with beads, spangles, etc., 25 and 


c 
Bentley’s Art Needlework, 114 Broadway, N. Y. 










Patent Skirt-Supporting 
ey . CORSETS, 


” Be 
3 Fy] 
BE 

4 






Miss 


d 


923 Broadway, New York. 











collection of the most thrilling personal adventures, 
exp oits ofscunte ands cen toeen hopes,heroic bearers 


sonments aud hair- 


escapes, romantic inej 
hand-to-han nd stru 


BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durabili  Comnsens, HonbeaSuinecs 

and Blegance of form, and being made in various styles 
= lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them. They are not sold by merchants. xclusive ter- 
ritory given, Ladies make this 8 rofitable and per- 
manent business. Piice $1.5: upwards Orders by 
mail promptly filled. Send for ciroulare and terms to — 
to MADAME GRISWOL 











geography,” 





Liludelplia or 5t.Louls 





Booklute i PROFU Sa am 


to General Agents: 9 Broa way. N.¥.. 
On as K.A. GRISWOLD, 459 Washin Boston, Mases., 
PUTNAM, 126 State Street, C’ foago, TL, 





} 3B B. WYGANT & CO, Fredonia, N. ¥, 

















































































































































































































































































































































































THE POOR MAN’S BIRD. 


A year ago, I had a child, 

A little daughter fair and mild; 

More precious than my life to me, 

She sleeps beneath the churchyard tree, 
Oh! she was good as she was fair, 

Her presence was like balmy air; 

She was a radiance in my room, 

She was sunlight in my gloom. 


She loved thee well, thou little bird, 

Her voice and thine were ever heard: 
They roused me when the morning shone, 
But now IL hear thy voice alone. 

She call’d me gently to her side, 

Gave me her bird, and, smiling, died. 
Thou wert her last bequest to me; 

I loved her fondly—I love thee. 


*Tis true, I often think it hard, 

Sweet lark, to keep thee here imbarr’d, 
Whilst thou art singing all day long, 

As if the fields inspired thy song, 

As if the flowers, the woods, the streams, 
Were present in thy waking dreams; 

But yet, how can I let thee fly? 

What couldst thou do with liberty? 


What couldst thow do?—Alas, for me! 
What should /do if wanting thee, 

Sole relic of my Lucy dear? 

There nceds no talk—thou’rt prisoner here, 
But I will make thy durance sweet, 

Pll bring the turf to cool thy feet; 

Fresh turf, with daisies tipp’d in pink, 

And water from the well to drink, 


I need thee. Were it not to choose, 
Ere sunshine dry the morning dews, 
Thy fresh green turf, L should not stray 
Out to the tields the live-long day; 

I should be captive to the 
And waste my life in alle 
Thy wants impel me to the sward, 
And Nature's face is my reward, 





Sweet bird, thou wakenest by thy song 
Bright memories and affections strong 
At sight of thee I dream of flowers, 
And running streams, and branching bowers; 
But most of her whose little face 

Was luminous with love and grace; 

Thou art a link [ may not break— 

I love thee for my Lucy’s sake. 





—Mackay. 
—_———_+or— 


For the Companion, 
RUDDERLESS. 


Mr. F——, a passenger on one of our ocean 
steamers lately, found an old college friend in the 
captain, and they passed some of their leisure 
time in discussing their fermer classmates and 
their fate. 

“T never could understand,” said Mr. F——, one 
day, “why Will Pettit did not succeed. He left 
college equipped with every qualification for the 
struggle of life. He had sound health, a vigorous 
intellect, warm affections and a competence. 

“He proposed to enter the ministry, but just 
before leaving college, fell in with some free- 
thinking fellows and gave up that idea. Then he 
studied law and was admitted, but after a year’s 
practice he closed his office and went to farming. 
I met him now and then. He had become a scep- 
tic, but talked little of his religious doubts. 

“Then he left the farm and his wife, and went to 
California, gold-hunting. 

“In 1876 I was in Idaho, and there I met Will. 
He had lost everything, and supported himself by 
odd jobs of work, principally driving cattle. He 
was neither a drunkard nor a gambler, yet he had 
never succeeded in anything which he undertook. 
He tried a new road to luck two or three times a 
year. 

“He was now almost insane in his opposition 
to Christianity and talked incessantly of religion, 
with the vilest and most profane abuse. A month 
or two later he died, in the same bitter humor, a 
rebel against God if there ever was one. It is a 
mystery to me why such a man should have made 
such an end.” 

After a short silence, the captain said,— 

“Old sailors have a superstition that there are 
phantom ships that traverse the sea. I saw a 
vessel once that explained to me how the idea 
originated. It was a full-rigged bark, under sail 
and driving before a brisk sou’-wester. There 
was net a living man on board. I surmised that 
some virulent disease had broken out on her, and 
that the crew were all dead or had deserted her. 
I tried to capture her, but could not. 

“Several months later I passed her again. Her 
top-mast was gone, her sails hung in rags, and 
the wind drove her where it would. A year after 
she came across our bows one stormy winter 
evening. She was a shattered hulk, every plank 
started; the waves washed her back and forth. 
She went down at last into the darkness and 
storm. 

“She was a good ship at first, but,” he added, 
significantly, “she had lost her rudder.” 

How many young lads who read this are start- 
ing out on the one long voyage which waits for 
every man, well-equipped, and apparently prom- 
ising, but without a rudder ? 


Op 


A Port’s Patiencr.—During a visit to Mr. 
Longfellow, says a well-known author, he pointed 
to me a pile of letters, at least a foot high, and 
said,- 

“As soon as Tam a little stronger, I must an- 
swer all these. They are nearly all from stran- 
gers.” 

“Se many ?” 

“Yes,” with asmile; “I think I average about 
twenty letters a day, from entire strangers.” 

“And do you answer them all ?” we asked. 

“Oh yes, it would be so unkind not to answer, 
when they have taken the trouble to write.” 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





SEPT. 11, 1884. 








Of course, opinions differ on this point. Many 
literary people do not respond to letters of that 
sort. Dr. Holmes has eloquently defended, in the 
| Atlantic, the right of an author to be a private cit- 
izen, and not to be intruded upon by demands for 
| autographs and photographs. But Charles Sum- 
| ner was of Mr. Longfellow’s mind; and used to 

preface his autograph, usually, by some sentence 
the receiver was glad to remember. 

It would be very easy to justify a man who ay- 
| eraged twenty letters a day from entire strangers, 
| in neglecting them all, since life is short, and art 
lis long; but after all, was there not something 
very lovely in the sweet nature and the grateful 
heart which felt that it would be “so unkind” not 
to respond, when people had “taken the trouble 
to write”? 

The poet’s kindness of heart entered into his 
work, and it may be that the placing of a bust in 
Westminster Abbey, copies of which are finding 
places inso many English homes, owes something 
to this feeling of universal sympathy and helpful- 
ness which characterized the man. 


———_<o>—_—_—_—__ 


FLOWER-LORE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


September is an important month to the flower-cul- 
turist. A practical florist makes the following notes 
which may be of service to those who have had less 
experience : 

- Give no plant a dirty pot.—Fall planting is the best 
for lilies.—This isa good time for sodding lawns.— 
Asters make fine window pot-plants at this season.— 
Every flower looks the best backed by its own foliage. 

Moss in a lawn indicates that the soil is either poor 
or wet.—Ivy-leaved geraniums are among the best of 
| window-plants.—Calculate on lifting all tender pot- 
plants before the month is out.—Preparations should 
be made towards getting hyacinths and other Dutch 
bulbs planted soon. 





Remove the annual plants as soon as their beauty is 
over, excepting those for seed.—The same flowcring 
bulb never blooms but once, future flowers coming 
from a new progeny. 

Aim to grow window-plants with good, healthy foli- 
age, and they will be handsome even without flowers. 

—Lovers of flowers are a happy people, never failing 
| in each month to find something new to delight them. 
—If chrysanthemums receive an occasional dose of 
liquid manure after the buds have set, the increased 
bloom later will pay for the attention. 

It is worth while to take special pains to protect 
summer flowers against the first frosts, for usually 
after these we have a good deal of fine, warm weather. 

The planting of memorial trees, commemorative of 
births or other events, is a beautiful custom that should 
be increased. 

A mass of crocuses or snow-drops cannot be well- 
grown in one year. They should be planted in the 
fall months, giving them a place where they may re- 
main undisturbed for half a decade at least. 

In an atmosphere that is moist enough to suit plant- 
life, flower-pots get green in time. In washing such, 
if a little chloride of lime be put in the water, it will 
be a longer time before they will become green again. 

Geraniums that are lifted, potted and cut back to 
about one-third of each branch, and then kept in a 
cool, light and airy place, but where it never freezes, 
will flower handsomely about midwinter or later. 

A glass filled with triternas, or flame-flowers, cut at 
from one to three feet long, with ricinus or acanthus 
leaves, forms an attractive table-ornament. It should 
be stood on an opened paper, however, because of the 
defect of this flower, in showering down minute parti- 
cles of sticky moisture. 

One great secret of keeping plants free from insects 

is to keep them healthy. There is something about a 
healthy plant that insects do not like, and such a one 
will seldom be badly troubled; never if sickly ones are 
near for them to get upon. Health depends mostly on 
diet, light and air, and if these points will be more 
studied and physicking less, the plants will be better 
off. 
Propagation by cuttings is an easily accomplished and 
delightful means of raising new plants, and this is the 
right season to go about it for getting stock for next 
spring. The saucer system is recommended to ama- 
teurs, because of its simplicity and certainty. Any 
dish that is water-tight and about two inches deep and 
filled nearly even full of sand, will answer as to equip- 
ments. Into this, cuttings made from the ends of 
shoots, and with the leaves of the lower parts that go 
into the sand cut off, should be inserted, placing them 
so close together as almost to touch. Set the saucer 
thus filled in a sunny window, and supply it with 
enough water at all times to keep the sand just cov- 
ered. In from one to three weeks, depending on the 
kinds, roots will appear. 

To determine when this takes place exactly, the cut- 
tings of the different kinds should be examined from 
time to time, and as soon as roots, however small, ap- 
pear on any, the cutting should be potted. Set them 
in light earth, in rather small pots at first. They 
should also be shaded lightly from the sun for a week, 
as now, with the soil not saturated to the extent the 
sand in the saucers was, they would, if unshaded, flag 
to their injury. After growth begins, the young 
plants should have as sunny a place as can be provided 
for them, and all through the winter. 


rr ooo 


A LESSON IN POLITENESS. 


Many a public speaker would have been saved from 
mortification mad he heeded the homely advice,— 

“When you don’t know what to say, don’t say you 
don’t know what.” Buta few boys, placed in a post- 
tion of responsibility, would have escaped embarrass- 
ment had theg acted upon another homely hint: 
“When you don’t know that a man is anybody, don’t 
treat him as if he were nobody.” 


Thirty years ago, there was a noted exhibition of 
foreign paintings in New York, which, from the name 
of the owner and exhibitor, was known as Bryan’s Gal- 
lery. The custodian of the gallery, in the absence of 
Mr. Bryan, was an art-student, a boy who was allowed 
to copy the pictures on the walls. 

One day, while the student was mounted on a step- 
ladder copying a large picture, an old gentleman en- 
tered the gallery. The custodian descended from his 
lofty perch, took the admission fee, and offered the 
gentleman a catalogue, whieh, however, he declined to 
buy. 

The youth again mounted the ladder and resumed 
his work. The old gentleman began asking questions 
about the pictures, which, at first, were pleasantly an- 
ewered by the copyist. At last the questions annoyed 
him, as they distracted his attention, and he, thinking 
the old gentleman a little parsimonious, answered,— 

“Sir, if you have twenty-five cents, you can purchase 
a catalogue for that sum, and thereby learn all about 
the pictures.” 

“Ah! quite true; thank you!” replied the gentle- 
man, politely, to the rude answer. 

“What an excellent copy you are making!” he con- 
tinued, surveying the young man’s work. “You are 
very far advanced for so young an artist,” he added. 
“Your picture is very promising.” 

Of course, the youth’s vanity was touched by this 
praise, and descending from the ladder, he accompa. 











| nied the gentleman around the gallery, pointing out 
the works of famous painters and calling attention to 
their merits. 

| While thus engaged, Mr. Bryan, the proprietor, en- 
tered, and, taking off his hat, spoke to the gentleman 
with the most deferential politeness. 

“Do you know who that gentleman was?’ asked 

| Mr. Bryan, after the visitor had departed. 

| ‘No, sir.” 

| Well, sir, that was Martin Van Buren, ex-President 
of the United States.” 

The young man mused, and then said to himself,— 

| I’ve not only been taught a lesson in politeness, but 

| in diplomacy also.” 
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For the Companion. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Husband loquitur : 


“It’s the strangest thing that ever I knew, 
And the most provoking, ’twixt me and you, 
For a woman who’s got a man like me, 

A food provises. and steady and free, 
With all her folks with funds salted down, 
And as fine a house as any in town, 

To be lamenting ’cause one child in ten 
Aint quite so good as he might have been. 


“It’s a pretty good showing, seems to me, 
That only a tenth of the lot should be 
A little off color, and that’s what I say 
To their mother twenty times in a day. 
But I can t make her see it in that light, 
And she listens and waits night after night 
For the sound of his step, till | grow so wild 
That I almost curse both mother and child. 


“She ought to live for the others, you know, 
And let the tormenting vagabond go 
And follow his ways and take the pain,— 
But I turn him out and she calls him again. 
This makes a hardness between her and me, 
And the worst of it is, the children agree 
That I'm in the right. You'd pity her then, 
Such times I think I'm the meanest of men. 
“Tve argued and scolded and coaxed without end; 
Her answer is always—*My boy has one friend 
As long as I live; and your charge is untrue 
That my heart holds not equal love for you 
And all the rest. But the one gone astray 
Needs me the most, and you'll find "tis the way 
Of all mothers to hold close to the one 
Who hurts her the most. So love’s work is done.’ 


“Now what can I say to such words as those? 
I’m not convinced, as the history shows, 
But I often wonder which one is right, 
As | hear her light step night after night, 
Here and there, to the window and door, 
As she waits with a heart that is heavy and sore. 
I wish the boy dead, while she gives her life 
To save him from sin. There’s husband and wife.” 


Mrs. E. M. AMES. 
————— -- ~@r— 


WARREN COLBURN. 


A writer in the Boston Transcript gives some inter- 
esting anecdotes of this benefactor of education. Mr. 
Warren Colburn, not a long time after his graduation 
at Cambridge, in the year 1820, called on Mr. Clark, a 
well-known manufacturer in Norfolk County, and in- 
formed him that he had prepared an arithmetic on a 
new plan, and was desirous of visiting Boston for the 
purpose of finding a publisher for his manuscript, but 
that he did not possess a suit of clothes fit for such an 
occasion. He wished, therefore, to purchase of Mr. 
Clark sufficient cloth for a new suit; if the book suc- 
ceeded, he would pay for the cloth forthwith, but if 
the book did not succeed, he did not know when he 
could pay for it. Mr. Clark, on these ambiguous terms, 
measured off the cloth required; the new suit was soon 
ready, and Mr. Colburn on his way to Boston in quest 
of a publisher for his ‘‘arithmetic on a new plaw.” 

This “‘arithmetic on a new plan,” it need not be 
said, was no other than the Intellectual Arithmetic, 
the most original and fruitful school-book which the 
nineteenth century has thus far given to the worid. 

Mr. Colburn was not long in finding a publisher for 
his book, and under the auspices of the firm of Cum- 
mings & Hilliard, at that time the leading publishing- 
house of New England, the Intellectual Arithmetic 
soon went forth on its brilliant career. To add that 
Mr. Clark was duly paid for his cloth would be super- 
fluous. 






I received this anecdote several years ago, from Mr. 
Clark himself. I was engaged at the time in the care 
of a school situated in the neighborhood of this gentle- 
man’s residence; his two daughters were among my 
pupils, and they both studied Colburn’s Intellectual 
Arithmetic. 

I find it difficult to dismiss this subject without re- 
ferring, however mange to a prominent trait of Mr. 
Colburn’s character, which was his love of educating 
the people. The circumstances of his early life made 
him intimately acquainted with the educational wants 
of the people, and to supply these needs was with him 
a genuine, living, ever-active affection. I will illus- 
trate this remark with the following little incident : 

Several years ago, while riding in the Frankford and 
Philadelphia omnibus, I chanced to fall into conversa- 
tion with a man who had been an operative under Mr. 
Colburn when Superintendent of the Merrimac Fac- 
tory at Lowell. The man informed me that he came 
to this country poor and ignorant, that Mr. Colburn 
taught him to read and write, and then carried him 
through his three books—the Intellectual Arithmetic, 
the Sequel and the Algebra. The big tears stood in 
the man’s eyes as he told how Mr. Colburn lifted him 
up out of ignorance into the light of knowledge. 

Mr. Colburn manifested this trait in his ever-watch- 
ful care over the interests of the publie schools of the 
country. 


_* 
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A WESTERN CYCLONE. 


**You want to know what a cyclone is?” asked one 
of the old settlers in Northwestern Iowa, of the writer, 
who had stopped at his farm to get a drink, and dis- 
cuss crops. I answered in the affirmative, and re- 
ceived a description in a homely Western dialect, which 
T have tried to recall. 

“Well,” he said, I can tell you. 


“T’ve lived sixty-five years on this earth, and I never 
saw anything equal to the cyclone that passed over 
this section two or three years ago. 

“Not that I see much then; there was too much goin’ 
on to take it allin. When a piano and a bed-stid and 
an artesian well and a yoke of oxen and a lumber yard 

0 sailin Ld your front parlor winders all at once, you 
on’t feel like jottin’ em down on a piece o’ paper. 

“Well, you see, my wife and I was down in that 
lot there hoin’ corn, the day that cyclone struck us. It 
was hot, but there was a breeze stirring, only it didn’t 
seem to come from anywheres in particular. 

“We'd got to the end of the row, and I looked up and 
saw a queer leokin’ cloud comin’ up in the southwest. 
It was all sorts o’ colors, but mostly black and green. 

‘We started for the house, but before we could git 
to it, a sort o’ long tail let iteelf down out o’ the black- 
est part o’ the cloud, and curled itself round and round 
like a big screw. The top of it was as big as a piece 
of breakin’, and the bottom was big as a stove pipe, 
and gittin’ bigger. I didn’t take accurate measure- 
ments. Didn’t have time. 

“Well, that thing let itself down, and just caught up 
everything it could reach. We got into the house and 
shet the door, and held our breath. 

“Tt was awful quiet at first. Then pretty soon there 
was a rumblin’, roarin’ sound like a steamboat lettin’ 
off steam, and then the wind began to blow against the 

















east side o’ the house right in the face of the comin’ 
cyclone. 

“It kept growing darker and darker, and then the 
hail come down as big as—well, I’m afraid to risk say- 
in’ how big, great chunks big enough to make ice. 
cream. 

“Just about that time, our door was blowed open, 
and my wife and I started to shet it. We hadn't no 
cellar then. We'd bin in it if we had, you can believe. 

“Well, we shet the door, and leaned up agin it to 
hold it there, when the cyclone struck us. 

“Well, sir, as sure as I’m standin’ here now, the suc. 
tion that followed such a suddin change of wind, 
pulled our door right out of doors, so to speak, and my 
wife and I went out with it. 

‘We couldn’t help it. We had to go. And when 
we got out there, we was separated for the first time 
since our weddin’. 

“T went one way, and she went another. There was 
the most terrible, whirlin’, ramblin’ sound you ever 
heard, the lightnin’ was blazin’, the thunder never 
ceased. The hail had stopped, but the rain came down 
like the Atlantic Ocean, and I thought the end of 
things had come, sure. 

“The air was just full of everything—seemed as if 
two or three Centennial Exhibitions had been turned 
loose in lowy. 

“I see my house lifted up, and carried off into the 
next town. The whole thing didn’t last more’n ten 
minutes, but there was more done in that time than the 
spryest hired man could do in ten days.” 

‘*Where was your wife all this time?” 

“Well, I had most forgotten her. When we went 
out doors together, just to see what the weather was, 
you know, she brought up agin a pile o’ boards in front 
of the house. I had hauled’em up there a few days 
before to build a lean-to on the house. c 

‘Well, sir, them boards wasn’t stirred a hair, and I 
found my wife leanin’ up agin ’em when the cyclone 
got done, bruised a little, but not hurt much else. And 
we had to build the lean-to without the house, seein’ 
there wasn’t any house for it to lean up against. 

“But I tell you it was a pretty movin’ time. When 
a spring shower or a cloud comes up now, we adjourn 
to the cyclone cellar.” 

“Cyclone cellar?” 

“Yes; want to see it? There ’tis. Right close to 
the front door where it’s handy. We thought we'd 
build out-doors so as not to git hit by the house when 
it moves off. Just a hole in the ground, you see, but 
we can run in and shet this trap door, and let the cy- 
clone have charge of things outside. 

“T’m not the only farmer who has a cyclone cellar.” 


—~+ 
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ART CRITICS, 


We hear a great deal of the rudeness of Americans 
from Englishmen who have travelled in this country. 
The truth seems to be, as illustrated in the following 
anecdote of the distinguished sculptor, Powers, that 
England, as well as America, can furnish rude and 
vulgar people: 


While Mr. Powers was conversing with me about 
the Venus of Milo, there entered two Englishwomen. 
I heard one of them say, “1 wonder if there’s any one 
’ere that talks Hinglish?” and in the same breath she 
called out to Mr. Powers, “Come ’ere!”? He was at 
work that day, and wore his studio costume. I was 
somewhat surprised to see him obey the rude com- 
mand, and the following conversation occurred: 

“Do you speak Hinglish?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What is this statue?” 

“Tt is called California, madam.” 

‘*What has she got in ’er ’and?” 

“Thorns, madam, in the hand held behind the back; 
in the other she presents the quartz containing the 
tempting metal.”’ 

“Oh!” 

In the outer room there were several admirable 
busts, upon which these women passed comment freely. 
One of these busts was that of a lady, and they at 
tacked it spitefully. “What an ugly face!’ “What 
— expression about the mouth!’ ‘“Isn’t it ’orri- 

ie??? 

“Who is it?” asked one of them, addressing Mr. 
Powers. 

— is a portrait of my wife,” said the artist, mod- 
estly. 

“Your wife?” repeated one of the women, and then, 
nothing abashed, added,— 

“Who are you?” 

‘‘My name is Powers, madam,”’ he answered, polite- 


ly. 
This reply evidently disconcerted the impudence of 
= these visitors, and they immediately left the stu- 
0. 





RUSTICS, 


The Pall Mall Gazette gives some amusing anecdotes 
of the simplicity of rural English life. 


Here is a naif little dialogue. 
“Well, my little man, whose boy are you?” 
**Father’s.” 

“Quite right. But 

Along wi’ father.’ 

“Yes, yes; but where does your father live?” 

‘*Why, he’s our father: he lives along wi’ us.” 

The parson retires discomfited. 

Once more, Mike, the “natural,” has committed 
some misdemeanor which compels the magistrates to 
imprison him for a fortnight. 

Mike looks up at them sadly, and exclaims, in a tone 
of pitiful resignation,— 

“Well, gentlemen, I’ll goo—I’ll goo; but I’m sure I 
shan’t like it.” 

Here is one more of the same class. A country lad, 
sent to the squire’s with a message, sits down to regale 
himself on a round of beef, which the cook imprudent- 
ly puts before him. After he has proceeded to help 
himself many times over with great deliberateness, the 
cook says sarcastically ,— 

“Well, my little man, are you going to finish it?” 
Whereto the boy answered, in all seriousness,— 

«Well, ma’am, I think I could, leesurely.” 


where do you live?” 





THADDEUS STEVENS’S WIT. 


Mr. Stevens was noted for his terrible sarcasm in 
debate. Few men cared to encounter it. But, in per- 
sonal intercourse, he was one of the most genial of 
friends, and his ready wit played about every subject 
that was touched. Numerous anecdotes are still cur- 
rent in Washington of its quick flashes. 


A member of the House, notorious for indecision 
on all public questions, who said he could never exam- 
ine thoroughly any question without becoming a neu- 
tral, once asked for leave of absence during an impor- 
tant debate, announcing that he had “paired off” with 
another member. 

Mr. Stevens was on his feet in a moment, and said, 
in his inimitable way, “I do not rise to object. The 
gentleman need not ask the favor; he has only to pair 
with himself.” 

His colleague, Mr. Hickman called on him when on 
his sick-bed, nearing death, and said, to cheer him,— 

“You are looking well, Mr. Stevens.” 

“Ah, John!” was the instant response, “it isn’t my 
appearance, but my disappearance, that troubles me.” 


~<@ 
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“Doctor,” said the grateful patient, seizing the phy- 
sician’s hand, “I shall never forget that to you I owe 
my life.” ‘You exaggerate,” said the doctor, mildly; 
‘you only owe me for fifteen visite; that is the point 
which I hope you will not fail to remember.” 


A MAN whose best works are always trampled under 
foot,—a carpet manufacturer, 
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For the Companion. 


TIT-FOR-TAT. 


Five crisp and early cucumbers, upon one emerald 
stem, 

Were waiting for asummer’s sun to come and ripen 
them; 

When up crept five such lively snails—all in a haste 
to sup! 

As, gliding towards those cuc 
them up! 


bers, made out to eat 


Then came five hungry anxious chicks, chasing an 
anxious hen,— 

Who chirped and cheeped, and piped and peeped un- 
til she stopped; and then, 

Swift pouncing on those tender snails with loud exul- 
tant cluck, 

Cried out: ‘Come here, my darling babes! 
we are in luck!” 


See how 


Straightway five happy twittering chicks ran off amid 
the corn, 
Each with a toothsome snail apiece, to feast till all | 





were gone! | 
Then came a cat, with kittens four, to their secluded | 
bower, 
And fell upon those luckless chicks,—all in that luck- 
less hour! 
Just look you, greedy mother-cat, 
and greedy kittens four! 

Who sit there blinking in the sun, 
and wishing there were more! 
What is there left in all the world to 

pay you tit-for-tat ? 
Surely, by rights, should something 
come to crunch each naughty cat! 
The cucumbers fell by the snails; 
the snails fell by the chicks; 
The chicks fell by the hungry 
mouths of cats, one less than six, 
Now if there be a recompense for 
every added sorrow, 
Something must happen right along 
to eat those cats to-morrow ! 
8. C. STONE. 
= $+ @»+—_—_—__—_ 
Vor the Companion. 


WHAT A DOG DID. 


It all happened because mam- 
ma was trying to cut a Mother- 
Hubbard dress for Bessie out of 
too small a piece of cloth. 

You see they were five miles 
from town, and she didn’t want it to look too nar- 
row, so she had turned it upside down, and in 
every conceivable way, and yet it would not come 
out. 

There was a worried pucker between her eyes, 
that would not come out either. 

Bess and Edith were having a lovely time in 
the corner, playing church. Edith was the minis- 
ter, of course, else why was she two years older? 
While Bess, looking very solemn and sleepy, did 
the congregation to life, as she sat in her little 
chair, surrounded by her large doll-family. 

“We will sing now, Bess, so stand up,” said 
Edith, after she had gone over all the verses she 
could remember, by way of a sermon. And Bess, 
glad to change, rose up at once, and they piped up 
in shrill, high voices, and then Edith wound up 
with “Amen” in her loudest voice, but after look- 
ing at Bess a moment she changed it to ““A women, 
"cause they aint a men here.” 

Bess wanted to go on singing, so it grew louder 
and louder, and mamma looked up with the wor- 
ried look still between her eyes. 

“O children, what a racket you make! Can’t 
you play something nice and quiet >” 

“No, mamma,” answered Edith. “We feel all 
full of noise, and I wish you would let us go out 
doors, there’s such lots of room there. Please do, 
mamma.” 

And Bessie, Edith’s echo, said, ‘Pe’ do, 
mum.” 

It was almost train-time, and the track lay just 
outside the door-yard. But mamma had been 
out and shut the gates so securely that the little 
fingers could not open them, just before she com- 
menced her sewing, though if it had not been for 
her bother over the little dress, she would have 
remembered that Bill, the hired man, had been up 
for a jug of water a little while before, and noth- 
ing could ever make Bill remember to close the 
gates carefully. He was not used to the children’s 
presence there yet, as they had come out to the 

farm only a short time before, to spend the sum- 





follow ed them out of doors. And mamma, look- 
ing up 2 moment, said,— 

“Mother, Bose is getting so old. He isn’t good 
for anything now, but to lie around and sleep. I 
should almost think father would have him put 
out of the way.” 

Grandma’s needles stopped clicking, and she 
looked up in astonishment. “Why, daughter, you 
surely don’t think what you are saying. Why, 1 
believe father would as soon think of putting me 
out of the way. Bose! Why, what could we do 
without Bose ?” 

‘Well, mother, I know it, only I feel cross and 
worried this morning, and everything goes the 
wrong way. Don’t mind what I say.” 

‘Are the gates all closed, daughter? It’s almost 
train time.” 

“Yes, mother, I closed them before I sat down 
to sew. But, oh—with a sudden thought flashing 
through her mind— “Bill has been up since 
then.” 

And just as mamma ran out, the train whistled. 
Her brain reeled at the picture before her. For 
there, on the track, standing still, with her dear 
sunny head bent forward in her bewilderment, 
and her little hands full of flowers—“pitty fowers 
for mum,” was baby Bess. And Edith stood 
crying as loudly as she could, on the bank. 

All this was photographed on the mother’s heart 
forever, as she ran, in the vain hope of reaching 
her baby in time. 

But there was one before her, and Bose flew 
past her likea yellow flash. In great bounds he 
gained the track, caught the baby in his teeth, and 





they were safe on the meadow grass as the train 


thundered by. 

In the mother’s heart was a psalm of thanks- 
giving, as she crept down after them, for her 
strength had all gone, and everything grew very 
dim, as she clasped the baby in her arms, and 
Bose stood looking on most anxiously, as he saw 
the number of his patients thus increasing. 

But mamma opened her eyes in a few moments, 
and seeing Bose standing over her, she took his 
honest old head in her arms, and kissed him on his 
forehead. 

O Bose, dear Bose, how could I ever have said 
such things about you as I did, you who saved 
my baby’s life. O Bose, if you will forgive me, 
you shall have the best time all your life, and all 
the fresh meat you can possibly eat. 

Whereat, Bose nearly wagged his tail off with 
delight. L. E. CHITTENDEN. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
Jennie hurt herself one day, and was crying. 
“Why, bless your heart, child,” began Aunt 
Louisa. 
“Bress mine, too, Aunt ’Wisa,” said little Sarah, 
not to be slighted. 





—_—— 


One day when Jack had nearly finished his din- 
ner, he spilt water in his plate, spoiling what was 
left of his meat and potatoes. 

“There now,” he whined, “I’ve just got to be- 
gin all over again.” 











See the putty-blowers’ army 
As they march along, 

Keeping step with one another, 
Soldierly and strong. 

Little squirrels in the tree-tops, 





For the Companion. 


THE PUTTY-BLOWERS’ ARMY. 


Of their aim beware, 
Little birds among the branches, 
Hide yourselves with care, 
Little rabbits in the bushes, 


Face them if you dare. H. McD. 








For the Companion. 
GOLDIE’S DONKEY-RIDE. 


In Central Park, in New York City, near one 
of its entrances, stands a row of little donkeys 
with side-saddles on, always ready, it would seem, 
for the little girls who wish to mount and ride. 
There was one little girl who plainly did want a 
ride. It was Goldie, who, with her papa, bag of 
cakes and her mamma, was on her way to the 
pleasant nook where a cool spring bubbles out of 
the face of a big rock, and where the children can 
catch, in a tin cup chained to the rock, all they 
wish to drink; and where people lazily settle 
themselves on the shady benches to enjoy their 
noon-tide lunches. 

With this tempting pleasure full in view, Goldie 
lingered and came to a stop before that row of in- 
nocent, sheepish-looking donkeys. 

“May I, mamma ?” 

“Want a ride, miss ?” jumps up the omnipres- 
ent boy. 

“Oh, please!” pleads Goldie, already tucking 
the bag of newly-purchased sweets into mamma’s 
hand, in anticipation of her ready consent. 

“How much, and how far is the ride ?” 

“Ten cents, to the arbor and back.” 

“Well, then, Goldie, jump on!” 

“Which one, miss ?” says the boy. 

“Oh, may I choose ?” squeals Goldie, delighted. 
“Then I think that brown one with the white nose 
is just the best of all. I’ll ride that one.” 

So, with cuffs and whacks that do not promise 
much speed in this big-headed steed, the brown 


mer at grandpa’s. But all this slipped out of} and white donkey is finally waked up from the 
mamma’s mind, and she said, “Yes, go on, and| nap, into which he seems to have fallen, and 


be good girls.” 
And away they ran out into the pretty sunshine 
they loved so well. 


brought out of the ring. 
But as Goldie starts for the donkey, the latter 
starts for mamma. As he persists in bemg very 


it was very quiet now, in the big sunny room, | familiar, she discovers that he smells cake, and 


With no sound to break the stillness, but the cliek | wants cake, 
of grandma’s needles from the bright corner where 
dear grandma sat knitting, and dozing sometimes, 
and old Bose, the great yellow mastiff, snoring on 


the rug. 


Presently, missing the babies, whom he had 


and will have cake! 

Whack ! comes the whip on his tough flanks. 
No, donkey don’t mind the whip—he wants cake! 
“G’ long!” shouts the angry little driver. 

No! Whack!—no! Whack!—no! 

‘“‘Want cake!” seems written all over the point 


adopted at once as his especial charges, he| of that persistent little brown and white nose. 





stretched himself with a huge yawn, and slowly 


not satisfy him. ‘““Want more! want more .’ 
the provoking and positive nose. 

Soon, with a bright idea, mamma starts on 
ahead with the bag, and the eager donkey follows. 
Everything is lovely now; Goldie is delighted. 
Down the broad path they go, through the echoing 
arch ; away between steep green hillsides, wherever | 
the lovely path winds 

All hands stop for breath at the arbor; for this 
is the turning point of Goldie’s ride. Then, back 
again. 

As they near the donkey-stand, a few well-di- 
rected whacks bring steed and rider in, in such 
fine style that any one would think, unless they 
had found to the contrary, that donkey-riding is a 
very free and rapid mode of transit, and calculated 
to excite in the breasts of other little girls a great 
desire to try a trip too. 

Well, Goldie had her ride, and lost her cakes. 
But I think, on the whole, she was satisfied. 

F. F. 
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For the Companion 


A WISE LITTLE GIRL. 


Nelly lived in Herefordshire, England. 

Her father was a great lover of bees, and had 
a long row of straw-covered, old-fashioned bee~ 
hives in his flower-garden 

Near by was little Nelly’s garden, in which she 
used to dig, and rake, and sow, and plant, at all 
times. 

One warm morning, dressed in her cool linen 
frock, with her big sun-bonnet on, she was hard 
at work in her border, and stood up a minute to 
rest her poor little back, when, humming and 
buzzing, a whole swarm of bees settled in her 
sun-bonnet, all down the side of her face, and 
round her throat. 

If Nelly had stamped, and yelled, and tried to 
beat them off, she would have been stung almost 
to death. 

But she just stood right still—never jumped or 
screamed—and the folks in the house came ont 
quietly and hived the whole swarm. 

Not one of the bees had stung her. 

Presence of mind, courage and’ common-sense 





So, at last, donkey gets a piece. But that does 





are grand things for boys and girls to possess. 





| daughters she” 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 
HOUSEKEEPER’S PUZZLE. 


Aunt Katy was much like her namesakes, the * * * *, 
She laid by her stores many months in advance. 


Indeed, she would ne’er from her duty be swerving; 
Last of all, did she wish to neglect her * * ** * *****, 


Her currants, long since, had been made inte * * * **, 
Which gladdened the eyes of poor invalid Nelly. 

And next she made ready peach, apple, and * * **, 
And sealed them all over as tight as a drum. 


Then quinces and grapes, and pine- wn" from far;— 
She treasured them up in full many a * * * 


Tomatoes, and barberries, grapes, too, and * ****, 
Till Nell had grown weary in watching her cares. 


But Auntie, quite fresh, said,—“To-day, for my, _— 
“T’ll make a big jar of my best seen 


“And tiniest cucumbers placing in * * ****, 
I'll prove, many littles indeed make a mickle. 


“Then to-morrow I'll ask dear old Mrs. L SNP . 
To tell me exactly her rule for good * * * * * * 


As for Nell,—she now suffers with prostrated nerves; 
And ’tis all on account of Aunt Katy’s * * * * * *** * 


2 
FLORAL CROSS. 


+++ 


t+++tie4¢44+ 


+44t+++4+ 


In the legends of Rome a sacred 
occurrence made Sept. 14th a Holy 
Day. A flower that blossomed at 
that season, and which was sup- 
posed to symbol a great event, was 
consecrated to the day and its mean- 
ing. The name of the flower is 
shown in the central perpendicular 
line of the cross. 

Across.—A_ tree named in Script- 
ure supposed to be the quince or 
citron. 

An herb that fades so quickly in 

-alestine that it is used as an image 
of the brevity of life. 

Flowers highly esteemed in Bible 
lands, especially for the oil extracted 
from them. 

Reading the four last letters first. 
The name by which the day of date 
is designated. 

Flower famous in mythology— 
supposed to be the Bible Rose of Sharon. 

Bhant of sacred history, one variety of which “re- 
sembles the dark, rich, triumphal ivy wreath.” 

A kind of honey that oozes from a shrub in the 
Arabian desert. 

Heads of flowers—illustrated by the hyssop. 

Fruit of a vine mentioned in Scripture. 

Tree of Scripture that produces a costly and sweet- 
smelling wood. 

Something ‘‘precious’’—used in Scripture as a figure 
for beauty and value. 

Plants of Scripture history growing often by the 
“water courses.” 

Weeds named in Scripture, supposed in Palestine to 
be degenerate wheat. 

PHONETIC READINGS. 

Read the words required by the definitions in a way 
to make a sensible motto: 

Abbreviation of the name of a country reputed rich 
in gold and gems; what (it is said) we are all made of; 
a house in English history that named a political plot; 
ourselves; a money bag ;'a woman—“fairest of all her 
; to change direction; a feminine 
name; powdered rock; the effect of a blow; what is 
commonly laid in a nest; a common grain; a bever- 
age; public houses for travellers; belonging to you; 
drains, or draws with the mouth; a letter. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
In the finals change “‘y’’ to “i.” 
eo is a small household pet. 
second expresses surprise. 
M third is a musical note. 
y fourth is on one of your eyes. 
My Ait is a century plant. 
sixth cannot be far away. 
~ cents a kind of fruit. 
My eighth is quite casy, I say. 
My ninth is a negative word. 
My tenth is an old-time hotel. 
ag ogee the name of a girl. 
y twelfth’s noun and verb, just as well. 
gy tones is oneness, agreement. 
y fourteenth means “look! see! behold!” 
My fifteenth I'll mention again. 
My whole you can guess when you’re told 
That a country far, far to the East, 
My initials and jinals both name. 
And should you sail far to the West, 
That land you may reach all the same. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 

1. Harvest Home. Harvest moon. 

2. Pained. (D in pea.) 

3. Anagrams. Works by J. T. Trowbridge: Fast 
Friends; The Young Surveyor; The Jolly Rover; 
ao and His Friends; His Own Master; Bound in 

onor. 


4. P L 
DOMINION 

SRULEC 

I UPONA 

TLOUDT 

IENDSI 
MONITION 

N N 


.* 1, Disabled—is able. 2, er lord. 
, Rim so—crimson. 4, Am as—damggk. 5, I an— 
om 6, Ballad—alla. 7, Her en aherioh, 
6. School—Opening. 
7. Pie 
s0CK8 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any thne duri ing the year. 

The Compa n is sent to subseribers until an ex- 

plicit order is reeeived by the Publishers for its dis- 

continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 
ment for the Comp om, When sent by mail, 

Should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
postimasters are re quired to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 











Pay 








Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Disceontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lette rstok ublishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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BROKEN BONES. 


A doctor should, of course, be sent for in most cases, 
as it is difficult to determine the character of the frac- 
ture. 

But the 
case of children,— 


fracture of an arm-bone, especially in the 
their bones are not yet brittle,—may 
be like that of a green twig, partly bent and partly 
broken. 

In this case, if the arm can be straightened without 
much, if any, pain to the child, the 


self bring the 


parent may him- 
parts into place, keep them so with 
splints and bandages, and otherwise support the arm. 
A broken bone heals of itself 
Rest 
fractured surface 


almost as readily as a 


cut muscle. absolute rest, no movement of the 


on cach other—is the main thing. 
But if the fracture is in two or 


more places, or the 


bone 


tral lines. 

Nor must we forget that these tendencies may not 
have shown themselves in either parent, but are to be 
looked for further back, or even in collateral linec. 


| cies which have come down to them along both ances- 


a 
A CHOCTAW RAIN-MAKER, 


A former Indian commissioner describes his inter- 
view with a Choctaw conjuror whom he had induced by 
a quantity of powder and shot and wampum, and a pair 
of red leggins and a blanket, to tell him how he made 
rain. The Indian stood up, looked carefully round, 
turned his head in every direction and listened, and 
then seating himself again, began: 

Long time ago—when there had been no rain for a 
great while—I was lying under the shade of a tree on 
the side of a valley. It was very hot and dry; men 
suffered, and the tongues of beasts hung out of their 
mouths. I was sorry. 

Suddenly I looked up, and the Great Spirit snapped 
his eyes, and fire streamed out of them, and I saw a 
great pine tree on the other side of the valley torn all 
to pieces by the fire. Then all was still. Soon I heard 
the Great Spirit say,— 

“Go dig down to the root, where the earth is torn 
up, and you will find what killed the tree. Take it, 
wrap it up, and wear it next your body, and when men 
and cattle suffer for water, go out on some hill-top and 





ask me, and I will make it rain.’ 

I have obeyed the Great Spirit; 
when I ask Him, He makes it rain. 

I asked to see this thunderbolt that had shivered the 
pine tree. He rose to his feet again, and looking well 
about him, sat down, and drawing from his bosom a 


and ever since, 


| roll which was fastened round his neck by a strip of 


deer-skin, began to unwrap the folds. 

First he took off a piece of old blanket, then one of 
calico, then another of cotton, and so on, laying each 
piece as he removed it carefully upon his knee. 

At last, after taking off as many wraps as once were 
used to cover an Egyptian mummy, he came to one 
that was made of deer-skin, which being unwound, he 
took out the “thunder-bolt,” and, holding it with great 
care between his finger and thumb, said,— 

“This is it.” 

I took it, and examined it with an expression of 
great interest, telling him it certainly was a wonderful 
revelation, and a “sight to see;”’ then I handed it back 
to him, and he carefully wrapped it up again, with the 
same wrappers, and put it back in his bosom. 

‘The reader is no doubt curious to know what this 
talismanic charm—this thunder-bolt—was. Well, it 
was nothing more nor less than a piece of a broken de- 
canter-stopper. 

There have been quacks with no better diploma than 
the Choctaw rain-maker’s, who have got quite a suc- 
cessful practice by using their own imagination, and 
fooling the imagination of others simple enough to be- 
lieve them. 

oe — 
AND RHYTHM, 


“Did you ever consider,” 





asked a teacher of elocu- 
“how important an element is rhythm 
in appealing to people’s feelings? Only let your words 
have a musical intonation and a rhythmical flow, and 
you make an impression even if you do not convince. 
“So thoroughly am I persuaded of the truth of this 
statement that I am going to try an experiment. I 


tion of a friend, 





is broken into small pieces, or a jagged end is 
thrust into the flesh, the 
called. 





doctor, of cours 


hould be | 
If the hand or foot has been badly crushed, immerse | 
it in quite warm water, and keep it there till the doc- 
tor comes. | 
| 


Perhaps he may conclude to let it remain until the 


inflammation has subssled—two or three days—before | 
he extracts the broken bits. | 

Hot water has wonderful power to relieve pain, re- 
duce inflammation, and promote healing. Hands have 
thus been saved for quite good service, which had 
been crushed under a trip-hammer. 

In the ease of a broken leg, don't lift up the wounded 
person. ‘The jagged ends of the bone 
flesh. 
something of the kind—and let the person draw him- 
may find 
rest of the 


may badly lac- 


erate the Get some door from its hinges—or 


self on to it, and into such a posture as he 


least painful. In this case, too, absolute 


parts is fhe one condition of eure. 


Of late 
large extent, 


years the plaster-of-paris bandage has, to a 
taken the It is vastly 
superior every way, and with it the person may sooner 


place of splints. 


be allowed some use of his limbs. 
———_q—_—_— 
HEREDITARY ENVIRONMENT. 


The words express ideas to which modern thought 
that one’s character is 
largely determined by the qualities one 


attaches great importance, viz. : 
has inherited 


from one's ancestors, and by surroundings. The ideas 


are far from new, but they are now recognized em- 





phatieally 
foreca often work together irresistibly, 
petuate each other, 
lesa often work 
thereby modifying the 
transforming it. 


and practically as never before. The two | 


helping to per- | 
and the resultant character. They 
against each other, 


wholly 


apart, or even 


character, or perhaps 


The slums of our cities are the joint product of the 
two, and the organizations that pick up the wretched 
waifs, and secure for them good places in the country, 
or adoption into pure and intelligent families, show 
how much can be done toward changing bad blood. 

On the other hand, thousands of young men, who 
leave good homes in the country for the surroundings 
of the city, show how bad environments may neutral- 
ize a good heredity. It will take more than one or two 
generations to lift the blacks of the South from a con- 
dition in which the accumulated heredity of centu- 
ries is fortified by homes of ignorance, superstition and 
vice, 


The Greeks and Romans, alike in many respects, 
were in others as unlike as their re spective languages. 
Yet they were descendants of the same progenitors, the 
Pelasgi. But they each, on leaving the ancestral home, 
settled amid different surroundings, and thus grew 
apart during the long lapse of ages. Indeed, Greeks, 
Komans, Germans, English and the ancient conquerors 
of India to whom the Sanscrit language was the vernac- 
ular, were in remote times one people. Their common 
blood still keeps them, as of old, the ruling races of the 
world. And yet what present difference in language, 
and character, as determined by development amid di- 
verse surroundings! 

Already, in spite of constant intercourse and a com. | 
mon literature, the American differs from the English | 
type of character. Even among ourselves, the West, 
with its vast and fertile prairies, its mighty water 
courses, its boundless pastures, and its mountains 
stored with precious metals, is developing a different 
type from that of New England. Draw together in 
sympathy and confidence as much as we may, the 
future Southrons and Northmen will be greatly unlike. 

In training children, we need to know their inherited 
tendencies and the influence *8 that surround them in 
the home and in the street. So, too, in caring for their 
bealth, we must take into account the morbid tenden 








will write a poem, in which every line will be an ab- 
surdity, and yet so constructed that the rhythm will dis- 
tract attention from the thought in such a way as to 
leave a marked impression.” 

The poem was written and read at a literary enter- 
tainment, and the effect fully endorsed the writer’s 
judgment. Nearly every person present at the read- 
ing, thought the poem a beautiful description of com- 
ing night. But let any one analyze the production, and 
tell what it means, if he can. 


The light resounds 





ross the hills, 

1c crumbling dew-drops fall, 

The rippling reck the moonbeam fills, 
The starlight spreads its pall. 





Now gleams the ruddy sound afar, 
The evening zephyrs glow, 

While from the lake, a crimson star 
Sparkles like summer snow, 


The beams of cireumambient night 
Have wrapped their shadows round, 
And sweet-toned darkness fills the sight 
Of all the world profound, 
n encanta 
QUEER ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The second column of the first page of the London 
is known as the “agony column.” In it are in- 
serted such sad inquiries as, “information wanted” of 
some young man who disappeared one, five or twenty 
years ago, and has never been heard from since. There 
too are to be found the pathetic notices intended for 
one pair of eyes only, entreating “S. P.” or “T. L. 
M.”’ to return, “and all will be forgotten.” But there 
are other advertisements which make us laugh more 
than these can make us weep. Punctuation, or the 
want of it, is responsible for many of the strange ad- 
vertisements. Take these, for instance: 


Times 


WaANTED—A woman able and willing to wash iron 
and milk three cows. 

WanTED—By a German girl just landed in a private 
family a situation with or without children. 

WaANTED—A comfortable room for a young man four 
feet by ten. 

WANTED—Boy to milk and mow lawns. 

A rather singular announcement appeared in one of 
our city papers. 

A large blue gentleman’s overcoat lost in the vicinity 
of the market. 

To Rent—An elegantly furnished room to gentle- 
men already heated. 

Among the artistic advertising was one declaring 
that, “’T'wo young women want washing,” and another 
cheerful advertisement says : 

Try our coffins. You will never use any other. 

“ _ _— 
COLORADO DISTANCES, 


The air of Colorado is so transparent that a stranger 
finds it impossible to estimate distances. He thinks a 
range of hills close at hand, when they are fifteen 
miles away. An amusing anecdote brings out this 
transparent deception : 


A couple of Englishmen once started from Denver 
| for the foot-hills, judging them to be four miles off. 
After walking eight miles and finding themselves ap- 
parently no nearer to the range, they came to the Den- 
ver irrigation ditch, about four feet wide. 

One of them stopped on the bank and began to 
strip, his companion exclaiming,— 

“Why, what are you going to do? ia 

“TI am going to swim this river.’ 

“Why, man, it’s a ditch, and only a yard or so 
across!" 

“How do I know it isn't a quarter ofa mile? We've 
been fooled enough already, and I’m not going to risk 
a wetting; you can jump if you like.’ 


+ 


LiTtLe Eddie was looking at the moon and stars one 
night, and said, “The moon has Jots of little babies to- 
night. Oh, when all the moon’s babies are grown, 
won't we have a big light!” 


Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 





Shirts, sold by leading dealers. [Adv. 

Erysipelas and salt rheum are cured by Hood's 

Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. [Ade. 
_—_— —>—-__——_ 


The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free,on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I. [Ade. 

— a es 
Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits, or Worm Lozenges, 
will remove worms, which are so troublesome and in- 
jurious to children, 25 cts. a box. [Ade, 
— 








necessary materials for the manufacture of Baking 
Powder. Starch, flour, and filling of any kind are sim- 
ply dead weight for which the consumer pays an enor- 
mous price. DELAND’s CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER, 
manufactured at Fairport, N. Y., contains only Cream 
Tartar and Soda, is never sold in bulk, is full weight, 
very economical, and makes delicious and healthful pas- 
try. Please try it and if not as represented, return and 
get your money back. If not offered by grocers, send 
60 cts. in stamps for full pound, (Ade, 


OUGHKEE 
Fits for on t ‘ollege or Government y. 
iness and Social Relations. U. 8. cer, detailed by Sec- 
retary of War, Commendont, Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
OTIS BISBEE, President. 


HENLEY’ Ss CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 

y The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 
lete Scientific SKATE in the market. 
2atented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug. 23, 1881. 

SImproved Aug., 1882. 
Liberal Terms to the Trade. 
For Prices and Catalogue 
@ enclose 4cts, stamps. 
mentioning VFouth’s 
Companion,to »} 

enley, Paten 
and Manufacturer, 
Richmond, Ind, 





3 for Bus- 












MAIL or EXPRE 
SILKS DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS 

Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 

ies, and "every thing in Dry Goods and 

made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 

-Men’s F c. SAMPLE Sand CAPAROGUE ry, 

Articles, zee SAMPLES and CA ooct 

FREE on application. COOPER & C D, 9th 
and by 8., Philadelp a. 

Please say where you saw P this advertisement. 


THE BRADLEY 


sD TWO WHEELER. 





PERRY’S PATENT. 


The only Two Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Mo- 
tion. Thastentes Circulars and 
=" Price List fre 

BRADLEY £08 oO. ). Syracuse, 3 N.Y. 


‘PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Parents of young children, who wish them to enjoy 
the unusual advantages of the Primary Department of 
Chauncey-Hall School, 49 Boylston St., Boston, are 
reminded that the opening of that room is on September 
24, a week later than that of the upper school. The 
Kindergarten will begin on October 6. 

House now open daily to visitors from 9 till 4, 
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Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
— ea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose perorates ToiletSet. For FO EI address 

ve EA CO., 


REAT Ax 
P.O. Ba 1 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 
Not ony to the sufferer 
wasted by disease does 
Ridge’s Food supplement 
the proper medicine and 
bring back strength and 
comfort, but the delicate 
mother will find in its dai- 
ly use just what is needed 
to check and suppiement 
the drain made upon na- 
ture’s forces. ry it, 
mothers, and be con- 
vinced. Recipes to suit 
different tastes accompa- 
nyeach can. Ridge’s Food 
is _ kept by many gro- 

35e. wu 


sizes, p. 
W oolrich & Co. Co. on label. — d 
Now is the Time ! 


BOY Our Boy Agents are 


selling large quantities of these 


Russia Leather Pencil Pockets 


and making money. Sample Pocket to 
hold 






























2 Pens costs 10 cents, and for 
3 Pens, 15 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt_of price with 
Agents’ terms. Agents Wanted Ev- 
erywhere, 


LAPHAM & BOGART, Manuf’s, 
3 John Street, N. Y. 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “B 
the way, how is that Cor 
tarrh of yours?” “Why 
it’s simply aaeet, getting 
worse every 
why don’t oon “try ‘Dr. 
Sykes’ Sure Cure’? 1 
know it will cure you.” 
“Well, then I will, for I've 
tried everything else.” 
Just six weeks afterward 
they met again, and No. 1? 
said, “Why, how much better you loo! | 
ing to get married, or what ?* e Ss, 
owing to ‘Dr. Sy kes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh ;’ oh, 
why didn’t | know of it oes. ss 's simply wonderful.” 
Send 10 cents to Dr. R. Sykes, 18 Vaonroe Street, 
Chicago, for valuable book of full information, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies.” 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, ean- 





liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
RSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





Always Sure.—Cream Tartar and Soda are the only | 























| “POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—Old Song. 
CLUB ORDER 


T 

We have made a specialty for six years of yiv ing away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold jhe Sets, Silverware, etc, 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
a very large Tea an _ e business, besides se Thy out 
from 60 to 99 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED C ASTERS as Premiums with #5, ®7 and 
$10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders, 
DECORATED TEA ETS with $15. GOLD 

BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 106 pieces, with 20 ordérs, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us Pai and 
mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents 
per 100 poun® = points West. 

T LONDON TEA CO. 
801 W jashington Street, Boston, “Mass. 


ves PYLE 











tHE BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING » BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


FAIR: DEALING. 


TheNew 
Crarina 
Switch 

with 
Six 
Points, 

) $5, $6, 

$8,$10, 

$19. 





MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 


On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part of the 
U. 8. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. “a 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Remover’’?—a sure and pain/ess 
remedy for both corns _ bunions—of any druggist for 
= cents, or of C. N. —_ Sole Proprietor, 

15 Fulton Street, New York 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 

The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
‘ing the Complexion. 














#8 ‘ 


There are counterfeit it for 
an 7 s s 
USING Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. . RIT- 





TENTON on each pack 

Of druggists at 25c.; 3 cakes 60c. ailed * any address 
on recei tf of price, and 5 cents extra per cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 
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RFECTL uy ‘SAT! SF, 

uss Dome y re oF x, seller. 
Madeina hen eed of So aad prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. mtery SEE baba _~ 
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POSEIGE STAMPS, with large New Cata- 
\100 : Nort 


logue, 5c. GEO. H. RICHMON D, Northfield, Vt. 
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